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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee See 
HERE has been a sudden revival in the rumours of 
peace, based, we fear, on insufficient grounds. The 
Russian Government, it is said, has asked President Roosevelt 
to inquire of Tokio what terms would content the Japanese. 
As the Mikado’s Government has already refused to treat 
until directly approached by the Government of the Czar; 
as the Japanese are convinced that they can destroy 
Linevitch’s army, which is suffering from scurvy and 
depression; and as the Japanese are well aware of the 
Russian feeling against the war, it is unlikely that this 
tentative will come to anything. General Trepoff has been 
invested with supreme power over the police throughout 
Russia, and his first acts have been to prohibit any dis- 
cussion of the war by the Zemstvos, and to circulate a report 
that if peace is made the “Sobor” will not be summoned, 
the object being to warn the intellectuals that the continuance 
of the war is better than peace for the realisation of their 
hopes. The Czar, no doubt, is irresolute, but it is absurd to 
suppose that General Trepoff is acting without the consent of 
his master; and the probability is that the Government will 
make one more effort for its twofold object, which is to win 
a victory and to baffle the popular uprising. That is the 
regular way when a despotism draws near a revolution. 














M. Delcassé, the great Foreign Minister of the French 
Republic, resigned on Tuesday. ‘The immediate occasion was 
the rejection of the French proposals by the Sultan of 
Morocco in favour of a Conference of all the Powers who 
signed the Convention of Madrid. This is represented to be 
the will of the whole Moroccan people. This refusal was 
followed by a Cabinet Council in Paris, at which the Premier 
and all the Ministers expressed inability to agree with 
M. Delcassé’s policy, especially as regarded Germany. He 
is succeeded for the present by M. Rouvier; but it is 
supposed that the portfolio will ultimately be given to 
M. Constans, now Ambassador at Constantinople. The real 
cause of this important event is the pronounced hostility 
of the German Emperor to M. Delcassé, and the conse- 
quent spread of an impression throughout France that 
if M. Deleassé remained in power relations between the 
Empire and the Republic might become strained. As 
France is for the present devoted to peace, M. Delcassé 
was sacrificed, to the huge delight of the Emperor, who 
announced his content by bestowing on Count von Biilow the 
higher title of Prince (First). As we have pointed out else- 
where, the whole transaction constitutes for the Emperor a 
great diplomatic triumph. France having receded before 
him, he becomes the most feared Monarch in Europe, and 
since the fall of Russia, the most powerful—we had almost 
written the only powerful—Sovereign on the Continent. How 





he will use his new and singularly free position remains to be 
seen, but he and his people alike desire before all things 
“ships, colonies, and commerce.” 


The correspondent of the Times in Paris sends to Friday’s 
paper some very significant comments made in the République 
Francaise in regard to the attitude of M. Rouvier and his 
colleagues towards Germany. They do not, it declares, wish 
“to lead France into a German Alliance.” The object of the 
Quai d’Orsay will, however, be to convince Germany of the 
pacific intentions of France, and to show that they have no 
desire to second the wishes “of the English jingoes, who, 
in a way ridiculous even in the eyes of their own com- 
patriots, form plans for nipping in the bud the growing Navy 
of the Empire.” At the same time, France will not sacrifice 
the rapprochements effected in recent years. We can assure 
the French people that nothing is further from the views of 
responsible men of all parties here than wad attempt to attack 
Germany, or, again, to endeavour to “use” France against 
Germany. We made our sadness “with France purely 
on its own merits, to secure French friendship, and with- 
out the slightest arriére-pensée. If France can arrive at an 
understanding with Germany which will not be injurious to 
her own interests, none will be more pleased than we, for now, 
as always, the peace of the world is one of the greatest of 
British interests. 


Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia, and heir by 
treaty to the German Imperial throne, was married on Tues- 
day to the Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin with 
the usual stately and somewhat tedious ceremonials, including 
the famous “torch dance.” At the subsequent banquet the 
Emperor made a speech marked by deep piety and cordiality 
towards the bride, upon whom and her husband he implored 
“God's richest blessings,” while advising them both to imitate 
the “ pre-eminent figure who to this day has left on the earth 
illuminating traces which have struck into the very hearts of 
men, and consinoinail them to follow after him.” All voices 
are loud in praising the beauty, grace, and geniality of the 
Crown Princess; and as she is a German sprung from. the 
oldest Royal house in Germany and a descendant of Queen 
Louise, whose memory is extolled by all Prussians, the 
marriage is in the highest degree popular with the people. 


As we expected last week, the Union between Sweden and 
Norway has been dissolved. That is to say, the Norwegian 
Storthing, after a debate of hours conducted with great 
dignity and moderation, resolved on Wednesday that as all 
the members of the Ministry had resigned their offices, and 
as the King admitted he could find no other, “the Royal 
power has ceased to be in function,” and the Union with 
Sweden is dissolved. In an address to the King, passed by 
112 votes out of a total of 117, the Storthing repudiates all 
hostility either to Sweden or to the house of Bernadotte, and 
requests his Majesty to allow a Prince of his house to accept 
the vacant throne. This request, it is understood, will probably 
be rejected; but there will be no war, and Norway will become 
an independent Monarchy under a new dynasty. Many 
Norwegians are said to be anxious to elect a British or 
Danish Prince; but it is possible that the final choice will be 
made in Germany, the German Emperor being, it is said, 
regarded by a section of the Norwegian population as 
the first of Princes. King Oscar has protested, and the 
Swedish aristocracy are angry, but there is no sign of 
popular movement in Sweden; and it is probable that this 
revolution, though it may have important consequences, will 
be carried through without bloodshed as a peaceful though 
momentous act of State. The great difficulty of the Nor- 
wegian statesmen, who are Republicans but deprecate a 
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Republic, will be to find a Prince who is contented with a 
modest Civil List, and the still more modest share of power 
which the new State can secure to its new dynasty. 


Friday’s papers contain very serious news from Johannes- 
burg. It appears that on Wednesday the Chinese coolies in 
the Croesus Mine rose and attacked the white quarters. One 
white man was killed and others were injured. The coolies 
have now, it is said, quieted down, but have not returned to 
work. The origin of the dispute seems to have been a quarrel 
between a white miner and a “ European” overseer of the coolies. 
The Chinese policemen took the side of the overseer and blew 
their whistles, with the result that the coolies swarmed out 
and attacked the white quarters. Some of the facts reported 
seem to indicate that the Chinese have already formed a 
secret organisation. We are content to record the event 
without comment. 


The young King of Spain landed at Portsmouth on 
Monday on his visit to King Edward. He was received by 
the Prince of Wales, with all usual ceremonial, and has since 
reviewed troops at Aldershot, visited the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster, and lunched at the Guildhall, where 
he made a speech in English full of good feeling and hopes of 
future understanding, which his Majesty hinted would be 
“fraught with political and commercial advantages.” He 
made, of course, no allusion to the Armada, but spoke with 
heartiness of the “ many battles” which the two nations have 
fought side by side. The weather has been in a capricious, 
not to say persecuting, mood; and the young King has had an 
accident, which, however, did not injure him, his motor-car 
taking fire while he was shopping in Bond Street; but he has 
everywhere been well received, and there has been no proof of 
the necessity for the elaborate precautions which, nevertheless, 
were taken for his safety. The general impression of the 
King’s personality seems to be entirely favourable. 








Sir Edward Grey recently presided over a meeting of leading 
Liberals interested in Colonial affairs, including Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Emmott, Mr. Runciman, 
Mr. Russell Rea, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Trevelyan, which 
agreed that the policy of holding Conferences between the Home 
Government and the Governments of the Colonies and India 
required development, and that the form which the machinery 
of such development should assume should be discussed in 
the House of Commons, with a view to its consideration in 
such Conference. It was further agreed to adopt Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s scheme for the collection of information bearing on 
the general interests of the Empire between such Conferences, 
and that means be devised for more systematic and frequent 
consultation amongst the responsible representatives of 
different parts of the dominions of the Crown. A ridiculous 
effort has been made to represent this meeting as indicating a 
revolt of Imperialist Liberals from the main body of the 
party on the question of Colonial Conferences, 


Mr. Balfour addressed a great demonstration organised by 
the National Union of Conservative Associations at the 
Albert Hall on Friday week. Mr. Balfour vehemently 
protested that there was nothing in the policy of Retalia- 
tion or Imperial Preference that was in conflict with the 
doctrines of Free-traders or Protectionists. He denied that 
he had ever suggested or thought that the plan of a double 
Election should have any force or operation unless the 
Unionist Government were returned to power at the next 
Election. In the other alternative the scheme adumbrated at 
Edinburgh of course fell to the ground. He feared that the 
Opposition, if returned to power, might reject the overtures 
of our mighty children overseas; but if they repented, and 
dealt with this great problem in a patriotic and Imperial 
spirit, he would not tax them with inconsistency. The 
speech, though not specially remarkable in itself, has become 
so owing to the interpretation placed upon it by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


Mr. Chamberlain addressed a great meeting at St. Helens 
last Saturday night in connection with the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Conservative and Working Men’s Federation. 
The bulk of his speech was a reiteration of familiar argu- 
ments. British trade was either ruined by unfair com- 


a 
ought to do. The true test was comparative progress 


and judged by that test, we were being passed by all 
the protected countries. Germany, whose emigration had 
fallen to a very low figure, was the paradise of the workine 
man; those who said the contrary were guilty of “abominable 
falsehoods.” He admitted that the glass and chemical trades in 
St. Helens were prospering, but their prosperity ought to be 
much greater. How could the working man gain by a policy 
which compelled his employer to take his trade abroad? 
What was the good of cheaper food, clothes, or other neces. 
saries if they had less money to purchase them? Then 
followed the familiar warning in regard to the Colonies, 
Under a system of Imperial Preference our Empire might he 
self-contained and safe, but if we continued the existing 
policy we should incur the danger of separation and the loss 
of even the pretence of Empire. 





With Mr. Balfour’s Albert Hull speech Mr. Chamberlain 
pronounced himself perfectly satisfied. “What did Mr, 
Balfour say? He said last night, Tariff Reform will be the 
most important part of Unionist policy. He said, Colonial 
Preference is the most important part of Tariff Reform. Ho 
said, Colonial Preference will therefore be the first item in the 
future Unionist programme. Then he asked all of us through 
that great audience that the question which, as he truly says, 
touches the whole of the Empire should be referred to the 
Conference representing the whole Empire. He urged, lastly, 
that the Conference should be absolutely free, and he asked 
that all who were represented at that Conference, the Mother. 
land as well as the Colonies, should be free afterwards to 
consider and to deal with the results, whatever they may be, 
Here is the official programme to which I most heartily 
subscribe.” This interpretation, which is destined to become 
a landmark in the history of the Unionist party, has been the 
subject of fierce controversy, but not a word has been said in 
repudiation of it by Mr. Balfour. 








In the House of Lords on Monday the Duke of Devonshira 
drew attention to the question of the Colonial Conference, 
and related the history of the extraordinary tangle into which 
the Government have got themselves over the matter. Mr. 
Chamberlain stated in 1903 that nothing would be worse than 
to negotiate with the Colonies, and probably come to an 
agreement, and then at the next General Election find the 
whole idea repudiated by the country. The Duke went on to 
recount Mr. Balfour's action in regard to the question of the 
Conference. It had been suggested that the Conference 
before the General Election might supersede the Conference 
promised after the General Election. “ We are not accus- 
tomed to scrutinise with verbal minuteness the declarations 
of Ministers of the Crown, and when a Minister of the Crown 
informs us that a Conference will be held after a General 
Election, plain men do not expect that a Conference will be 
held before a General Election.” The Duke of Devonshire 
ended by declaring that it would be “neither reasonable nor 
respectful, nor even a decent thing,” to ask the Prime Ministers 
of self-governing Colonies to come here to discuss fiscal 
relations and to pass resolutions, and then to tell them that 
it will all go for nothing, and that they are expected to meet 
here once more to discuss the whole matter over again. Space 
has not allowed us to do justice to the Duke’s speech, but it 
was one of the weightiest and most statesmanlike that even 
he has ever delivered. 


Lord Lansdowne’s answer to the Duke of Devonshire was 
we regret to say, extremely unsatisfactory. It was not 
incumbent upon him, he said, to make premature statements 
as to the date of the Dissolution, or as to the action which the 
Conference might take. But of course it was perfectly 
possible that the Conference might meet while the present 
Government were in power. “I say that there is to my mind 
nothing abhorrent in the idea, supposing his Majesty's 
Government to be still in power next year, of a Colonial 
Conference being held in such circumstances, I go further, 
and I say that its conclusions, whatever they might be, would 
in our view be entitled to the utmost respect; and we do not 
for an instant believe that, even if we desired to do so, we 
could withhold those conclusions from the knowledge and 
consideration of the people of this country.” At the same 
time, such a Conference, if it were held, could not supersede 





petition, or else it was not doing half as well as it 


or take the place of that special Conference to which the 
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‘me Minister referred. Dealing with Mr. Chamberlain's 
h of Saturday last, Lord Lansdowne declared that he 

had not collated that speech with Mr. Balfour's very 
carefully, but he confessed it seemed to him that Mr. 
Chamberlain had taken what he said almost textually from 
Mr, Balfour’s speech. When the Dissolution came they 
would certainly put in the forefront of their programme, first 
the policy of Retaliation, and next the policy of a Colonial 
Conference at which the question of Preference would be 


exam ine d. 


Lord James of Hereford and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
who took part in the debate, both strongly criticised the 

esition occupied by the Government. What they wanted, 
guid Lord James, who spoke with a sense of indignation 
which he made no effort to conceal, was a simple “ Yes” or 
“No” as to whether Mr. Chamberlain’s interpretation was 
correct. Lord Balfour asked, but he got no answer to the 
question, whether it was a correct interpretation of the Prime 
Minister's speech to say that those Unionists who did not 
approve of the Colonial Conference were to be drummed out 
of the Unionist party. The Lord Chancellor, who followed 
Lord Balfour, made an attempt to retrieve the position by 
declaring that the Government were only answerable for 
what they themselves said and did, and that he should 
absolutely refuse to answer any question as to whether or not 
the Government assented to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement. 
That was a lawyer’s point which we venture to think will not 
impress the country, unless it reminds them of the attorney 
who headed all his love-letters “ Without prejudice.” The 
Lord Chancellor may label all Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
“Without prejudice,” but their effect will not be diminished 
thereby. Lord Rosebery, who concluded the debate, made 
a speech which will be memorable in the controversy for its 
power, directness, and lofty eloquence. 





Mr. Gully made a brief and impressive statement concern- 
ing his resignation of the Speakership in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. His reasons for retiring were simply 
that at his time of life and in his present state of health he 
no longer felt confident of being able to perform his duties in 
the continuous and satisfactory manner in which they ought to 
be performed. Mr. Balfour in giving notice of the Resolutions 
he proposed to move on the following day confined himself 
to a brief expression of the sincere regret with which the 
House had heard Mr, Gully’s statement; and Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, who followed, spoke in the same terms. The 
formal Resolutions conveying the thanks of the House, and 
praying the King to confer “some signal mark of his favour” 
on the retiring Speaker, were proposed by Mr. Balfour on 
Wednesday. On Thursday Mr. Lowther was moved to the 
Chair as the new Speaker. It will prove no easy task to live 
up to the standard set by Mr. Gully, but Mr. Lowther has 
great experience of the House, and we shall not be surprised 
if he becomes almost at once a very popular Speaker. 


The Motion for the adjournment of the House of Commons 
over the Whitsuntide Recess, which was brought forward on 
Wednesday, was the occasion for a very remarkable debate. All 
the Prime Minister would do in answer to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s searching interrogatories was to reiterate the 
Edinburgh speech, and to say that everything he has said 
since was consistent with that speech. As to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s interpretation of his speech, his answer was that each 
man must be judged on what he says and by what he says. 
On some Unionist Free-traders speeches like that of Mr. 
Balfour have an extraordinarily hypnotic effect. Fortunately 
for himself, and those who act with him, Mr. Arthur Elliot is 
not affected in this way, and in a manly and straightforward 
speech, which did him the greatest credit, he exposed the 
fallacies underlying Mr. Balfour’s position. That Mr. Balfour 
felt the exposure may be judged from the fact that when Mr. 
Arthur Elliot dealt with Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at St. 
Helens, he interpolated the remark: ‘ Well, I choose to be 
cross-examined on my own speech, and not on other 
people’s.” 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s contribution to the debate was a 
brilliant attack on Mr. Chamberlain. He insisted—a view in 
which we entirely concur—tbhat Unionist Free-traders have a 
right to remain in the party. We would, however, go a step 








further. Unionist Free-traders have also the right to make 
their Free-trade views effective, and that they can only do 
by opposing those who will not oppose Chamberlainism. If 
the debate had ended here it would not have been specially 
memorable, but towards the end of the evening Mr. Chamber- 
lain rose, and after quoting a passage from Mr. Balfour's 
speech on May 15th, 1903, which he alleged expressed the 
Prime Minister’s readiness to consider the proposals for 
drawing the Colonies together even though such proposals 
involved the taxation of food, used the following words :— 
“From the beginning of this matter I believe that the 
Prime Minister and myself in all essentials have stood upon 
exactly the same platform.” ‘This statement was made 
openly in the House of Commons, and in the presence of 
Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour heard it, and though he has no 
objection to correcting speakers by interpolating remarks, he 
made no interruption. Again, he did not ask any of his 
colleagues to repudiate the statement for him, though before 
the House rose his own brother joined in the debate. In view 
of these facts, it will surely be impossible to maintain any 
longer the proposition that Mr. Balfour is opposed to the 
Chamberlain policy. 


On Thursday the Executive Committee of the Unionist 
Free-Trade Club—Mr. Elliot, M.P., presiding, and the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord James of Hereford, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and other Peers and Members of the House of 
Commons being present—passed the following resolution :— 

“That the statement made by Mr. Chamberlain at St. Helens 

that the Prime Minister had declared that ‘ Tariff Reform would 
be the most important part of Unionist policy, and that Colonial 
Preference was the most important part of Tariff Reform, and 
would, therefore, be the first item in the future Unionist pro- 
gramme,’ is inconsistent with public declarations of the Prime 
Minister, and will, unless authoritatively contradicted, do serious 
injury to the Unionist and Free-trade cause; and as it is the 
declared object of the Unionist Free-Trade Club ‘to oppose 
Protection in all its forms and under whatever names it may be 
put before the electors,’ and as the Club has resisted, and will 
continue to resist, the policy of so-called Tariff Reform and 
Colonial Preference based on the taxation of food, as propounded 
by Mr. Chamberlain, it regrets that no clear statement has been 
made to Parliament by the Government to dissociate itself from 
its alleged support of this policy.” 
That is a resolution certainly no stronger than the facts 
warrant. It will, we trust, dispose of the absurd statements 
in the Press that Unionist Free-traders are satisfied with the 
latest developments of Mr. Balfour’s attitude towards the 
Chamberlain policy. 


Lord Edmund Talbot has managed to hold his seat for 
the Government at Chichester; but the majority was reduced 
from 1,875 in 1892 to 412 on the present occasion. The 
Liberal poll shows an increase of 1,401, while the Tories polled 
62 less than formerly. When the great territorial influence 
possessed by the sitting Member is taken into account, as 
well as the fact that the Liberal candidate had only a bare 
week to organise his campaign, the result is not less striking 
than that achieved at Whitby. If the Protectionists could 
not win Chichester, they would have had to acknowledge, not 
defeat, but actual extinction. And this is not the only Free- 
trade triumph of the week. The Board of Trade Returns, 
issued on Wednesday, show an increase in British exports for 
the month of May over May, 1904, of £2,920,604; and for the 
five months ending with May of £9,673,927 over the corre- 
sponding period in 1904. 


It is with deep regret that we record another submarine 
disaster, which took place at Plymouth on Thursday, and 
resulted in the destruction of Submarine A8 and the loss of 
fourteen men and one officer. The cause of the accident is 
believed to have been an explosion of gasoline, but the matter 
is still obscure. The only survivors are the four officers and 
men who were standing near the conning-tower,—the sub- 
marine was not submerged when she sank. Though the 
disaster is a terrible one, and though everything that human 
ingenuity can suggest must be done to prevent the recurrence 
of such accidents, we trust that there will be no foolish 
clamour to suspend the construction and use of submarines. 
They are, we believe, essential to the fighting efficiency of the 
Vleet. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


nn 
THE GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE ON THE 
FISCAL QUESTION. 


HE wearisome controversy as to what is the exact 
position of Mr. Balfour and his Government in 
regard to the Fiscal question still continues. In spite 
of Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Albert Hall, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s clear and unmistakable interpretation of 
that speech; in spite of Lord Lansdowne’s failure to 
repudiate Mr. Chamberlain’s acceptance of Mr. Balfour’s 
speech as a pronouncement in his favour; and finally, in 
spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s claim of unity of aim made 
in Mr. Balfour’s presence without contradiction, a certain 
number of Unionist Free-traders still seem unable to 
realise that Mr. Balfour is committed to the policy which 
they regard as necessarily destructive of the welfare of 
the Empire. Like the lover in Landor’s poem, they appear 
to possess an invincible capacity for self-deception :— 
“ You smiled, you spoke, and I believed, 
By every word and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more, 
Nor hope I, what I hoped before. 
But let not this last wish be vain, 
Deceive, deceive me, once again.” 
To be once more bamboozled and confused by a series of 
verbose platitudes,—that is apparently their constant 
prayer. Mr. Balfour may heap ambiguity on ambiguity, 
sophistry on sophistry, evasion on evasion, but they never 
seem to have enough. When they ask for the bread of a 
simple answer and receive the stone of an unintelligible 
oracle, they do not turn away in disgust, but merely ask for 
yet another statement. Hope seems to spring eternal in 
their breasts. If they can only get one more declaration 
out of Mr. Balfour, they will surely be satisfied. Somehow 
or other, even at the eleventh hour, the Prime Minister 
will turn out to be a sad, good Free-trader at heart. That 
is their pathetic belief. 

‘For ourselves, we have never varied in our belief that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour are really at one on the 
Fiscal controversy, and that the Prime Minister, when the 
necessity for action arrives, will declare himself openly 
on the side of his late colleague. The history of 
the deputation of Tariff Reformers in the House of 
Commons to Mr. Balfour; the fact that the answer to 
that deputation has never been published; the subse- 
quent private negotiations between the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Chamberlain; the incidents connected with 
the abortive Vote of Censure on the adjournment; 
and finally, the speeches of last Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday,—all combine to confirm that belief. In our 
opinion, indeed, Mr. Chamberlain’s unrepudiated inter- 
pretation of Mr. Balfour’s speech settles beyond all 
possibility of doubt that the Spectator has been right 
throughout in its political diagnosis. Let us hasten to 
explain that we take no special credit for this, and claim 
no wonderful prescience in the matter. The reason why 
we have proved right, and so many Unionist Free- 
traders quite as capable as ourselves of forming political 
judgments have proved wrong, is very simple. ‘I'hey have 
gone wrong because they tried to form their judgments by 
studying Mr. Balfour’s words, and by seeking to obtain 
from him verbal explanations and verbal assurances. We 
have gone right because we have looked at Mr. Balfour's 
deeds rather than his words, and have discarded the 
attempt to obtain guidance from the Prime Minister’s 
utterances, public or private. A skilful dialectician like 
Mr. Balfour finds it easy by means of the artifices 
of the orator to confuse men’s minds as to his exact 
position on the Fiscal controversy. If we look, however, 
at his actions rather than his speeches, the interpretation 
of his intentions in regard to the Chamberlain policy is 
easy enough. A year and a half ago we gave a list of 
the acts which convinced us that Mr. Balfour was not 


a iacaartiats 

(2) Mr. Balfour’s parting from his Free-trade colleagues in the 
Cabinet without any expressions of good wishes in regard to their 
defence of Free-trade. ‘ 

(3) The appointment of Mr. Austen Chamberlain to be Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer. [Mr. Austen Chamberlain is not only 
Mr. Chamberlain’s son, but has expressed himself as being in 
entire agreement with his father’s Fiscal views. ] 

(4) The filling up of the other Ministerial vacancies caused by 
the withdrawal of the Free-traders with men who, like Mr 
Arnold-Forster, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr, Arthur Lee, are well 
known to ba ardent Chamberlainites. 

(5) The sanction—not less real because tacit—given by Mr. 
Balfour to attacks made by Mr. Chamberlain’s organisation, the 
Tariff Reform League, on the seats of Unionist Free-traders 
attacks made solely because they were Free-traders. : 

(6) The refusal to protect Lord Hugh Cecil from the attacks of 
the Tariff Reform League by insisting on the withdrawal of the 
Chamberlainite candidate, even though Lord Hugh Cecil ig 
admitted by the Whips to be a loyal follower of the Prime 
Minister, though a Free-trader. 

(7) The withdrawal by the Chief Whip, after pressure exercised 
by Mr. Chamberlain—whether directly or through his associates 
is immaterial—of the leave originally granted by him (the Chiof 
Whip) to members of the Government to help a Unionist Frep. 
trader, Mr. Bowles. 

(8) The letters of encouragement sent by Mr. Balfour at by- 
elections to candidates who supported the Chamberlain policy in 
its entirety. 

(9) The steady refusal by Mr. Balfour for two years to say 
that he is opposed to the Chamberlain policy, though he has 
again and again been challenged to do so by men who, like th 
Duke of Devonshire, have a right to challenge him. ‘ 

(10) Mr. Balfour’s successful action, in spite of a good deal of 
grumbling among the Chamberlainites owing to the slowness of 
the pace set by Mr. Balfour, in securing the constant support 
of Mr. Chamberlain and his group. It is as certain as anything 
can be in politics that such support would not have been forth- 
coming if Mr. Balfour had not given private assurances to Mr, 
Chamberlain as to his ultimate action. 

(11) Mr. Balfour’s action in allowing the interpretation of the 
Government policy given by Mr. Chamberlain to pass unre- 
pudiated. Mr. Balfour allowed Mr. Chamberlain in the House 
of Commons and in his presence to claim him as in effect a 
Chamberlainite without a word of repudiation or protest. 

This record of Mr. Balfour's deeds, old and new, against 
which not a single anti-Chamberlain act can be quoted as 
a set-off, determines, in our opinion, once and for all, the 
question whether Mr. Balfour is or is not opposed to the 
Chamberlain policy. Here, in truth, is the real crux of 
the controversy. We do not want to know whether Mr. 
Balfour does or does not call himself a Free-trader. In 
the babble of the political auction-room that name has 
to a great extent lost its meaning, and Free-trade can 
be made to cover anything, from Retaliation to pure 
Protection. Mr: Chamberlain, we believe, in certain 
moods still represents himself as the genuine and original 
Free-trader. In this welter of false or ambiguous 
definitions one can gain little true knowledge by asking 
whether a man calls himself a F'ree-trader. There ‘is 
no ambiguity, however, about the Chamberlain policy. 
Every one knows what that policy is.. It proposes the 
imposition of a 2s. duty on corn, and of a 5 per cent. tax 
on all meat and all dairy produce, with a preference given 
to the Colonies, who are to import free. Next there is to 
be an average 10 per cent. duty (some articles being taxed 
at 5 per cent., and others at 15 or 20 per cent.) on all 
manufactured goods, the rate to vary in accordance with 
the amount of labour required to produce the thing taxed. 
‘his combined policy of Preference and Protection is, as 
we have said, perfectly well understood, and has now been 
before the country for nearly two years. When Mr. 
Balfour is asked whether or not he is opposed to that 
policy, he always, so far as words are concerned, refuses 
to give an answer. What are we to say of such reti- 
cence? How are we to interpret it? Even if there 
were no other acts of Mr. Balfour’s by which to test his 
views, surely we should have a right to say to him :— 
“You cannot be opposed to that policy if you insist on 
keeping silence in regard to it, although interrogated by 
those who, as in the case of your former colleagues, have a 
right to question you. If you were opposed to the Cham- 
berlain policy, you would certainly say so. With that policy 





opposed to, and did not intend to oppose, the Chamberlain 
licy. This list we now reprint in substance, with one 
or two additions caused by recent events. Mr. Balfour's 
pro-Chamberlain acts are :— 
(1) His letter to Mr. Chamberlain wishing him “ God-speed ” 


placed before the country as it has been placed, your pecu- 
liar reticence in regard to it can only have one meaning. 
A Prime Minister has no doubt a right to have no opinion 
about a great number of minor policies that are paraded 
before the country for its approval or objection. He 








in his attack on Free-trade. [‘‘He that biddeth him God-speed 
is partaker of his evil deeds.”] 





cannot afford to have no opinion on the question which 
above all others is dividing the nation and his own party.” 
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The fact that Mr. Balfour has refused to express opposi- 
tion to the Chamberlain policy is a great fact, and one that 
cannot be ignored. It governs the whole situation. 

What is true of Mr. Balfour is true of his supporters. 
It is idle to ask of them whether they are Free-traders or 
Protectionists. What Unionist Free-traders will have to 
do in determining how to give their votes at the next 
Flection will not be to try to find out from long and 
involved statements what are a Unionist candidate’s 
views as to Frree-trade and Protection. The one essential 
question for them to ask will be: ‘‘ Are you opposed to the 
Chamberlain policy? and if so, will you make your opposi- 
tion to it effective?” If a Unionist candidate answers 
that question with a simple affirmative, he is deserving of 
the support of Unionist Free-traders. If he will not 
answer that question in the affirmative, if he shuffles or 

lters with it, if, in fact, he will not plainly and openly 
declare himself opposed to Chamberlainism, he should not 
obtain the support of any genuine Unionist Free-trader. 
We would therefore advise all Unionist Free-traders at the 
next Election to use this simple test. Let them ask the 
Unionist candidate whether he will oppose the Chamber- 
lain policy in Parliament and in the country. If he gives 
any answer other than a plain and unqualified “Yes,” let 
them oppose him with all their strength as necessarily an 
enemy of Free-trade, and so in fact, though doubtless 
not in intention, of the nation and the Empire. 





THE NEW SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


HE German Emperor is asserting successfully the new 
T position in which he is placed by the paralysis of 
Russia. He intends to use it to promote the interests 
of Germany and his own grandeur, and as a beginning he 
has practically dismissed M. Delcassé from the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Other causes, no doubt, 
have contributed to that great change in the personnel of 
Europe. M. Delcassé in his seven years’ tenure of office 
has made many enemies. M. Rouvier has never heartily 
approved his policy, the Socialists have always suspected 
him, and between him and the Nationalists there was a 
great gulf fixed. It is, however, the enmity of Germany 
that has brought him down. William IT. believed him to 
intend by a slow but persistent policy to- secure the 
isolation of Germany, and the moment that the battle of 
Mukden gave him a free hand he announced his hostility in 
ways which there seems to be no doubt created profound 
alarm in France. . It was not that the people positively 
expected an invasion, though the Eastern Departments 
watched certain movements of the German Army with 
growing distrust, so much as that reflecting men 
thought that M. Delcassé’s policy might in the end 
irritate the German Emperor into a declaration of 
war. The temptation to him was obviously great. 
His Army is probably superior to that of France— 
at any rate the Emperor believes it to be so—it is 
always more ready for mobilisation, and if once set in 
motion a single victory might enable him to demand all 
the French colonies, including Madagascar and Indo- 
China, as the price of peace. Then, indeed, Germany 
might become in a few years as powerful beyond the sea 
as she now is within the Continent of Europe. The 
members of the French Cabinet thought it unwise to 
retain a Minister whose policy, real or supposed, was 
regarded by the Emperor as directed against himself ; 
and M. Deleass¢, who had detached Italy from the Triple 
Alliance, who had assisted Russia to seize her last chance 
of victory at sea, who had contended with Germany at 
Constantinople, and who had helped with consummate 
skill to engineer the entente cordiale with Great Britain, 
was allowed to fall. M. Rouvier, who succeeds him, for 
the present at least, will, it is understood, display towards 
the new Referee of the Continent a consideration the absence 
of which has for two years been felt as most galling to 
the Emperor’s peculiar pride. 

The diplomatic triumph for Germany is exceedingly 
great. The Emperor has not, indeed, been able to break the 
entente cordiale between Great Britain and France, but he 
has undoubtedly humbled more or less all the Powers of 
Europe not already bound to his own chariot-wheels. He 
has by a single blow shown Russia that he no longer 
fears her, has “‘ tested” France to sce if she would risk 
a war, and has induced Great Britain to acknowledge 





that even she would rather avoid, if it be possible, a 
conflict with the dominant Power of the Continent. It 
is already announced—for we imagine the carefully worded 
article in the Daily Telegraph of Wednesday is equivalent 
to an announcement—that if France accepts the demand 
for a European Conference put forward, on advice from 
Count von 'Tattenbach, by the Sultan of Morocco, England 
also will accede, doubtless with strict precautions 
against any reopening of the Egyptian question. It 
is possible, nevertheless, that the Conference will not 
be held. It is the policy—possibly, their situation 
considered, the wise policy—of the Hohenzollerns always 
to prefer concrete and visible gains to purely diplomatic 
triumphs, and it is rumoured that a concession will 
be made which will placate Germany, and induce her 
Sovereign to advise the Sultan‘ to accept most of the 
French demands. This concession will, it is said, 
take the form of an acknowledgment that Germany has 
exceptional interests in the extreme South of Morocco. 
This region, which is large and, it is believed, fertile, 
supplies a road to the far Hinterland of Northern Africa, 
and is occupied by tribes which pay only a nominal sub- 
mission to the Shereefian Throne. They may possibly be 
reduced to order without any great expenditure of force, 
in which event Germany would have one more colony, 
while in any case she would obtain.a defensible port on 
the Atlantic. Throughout, in truth, the Emperor, from 
the point of view of Continental diplomatists, has so far 
done well; while his rusé Chancellor has so managed 
details, and the hidden intrigues which must have pre- 
ceded the fall of M. Delcassé, as fully to deserve the title 
of Prince which the Emperor bestowed on him on the day 
when the fall became assured. 

We do not know, so long as the enfente is continued, 
that the interests of this country are in any way com- 
promised by anything that has occurred, though her pride 
may have suffered some slight wound. So long as Tangier 
is safe the future of Morocco is a French rather than an 
English affair, and we shall not loosen our grasp of Egypt 
under any pressure short of a great defeat, nor shall we 
shrink back from the Japanese Alliance, which undoubtedly 
offends the Kaiser, who greatly dislikes the rise of an 
Asiatic Power to a position in which she can at least defend 
China from further depredations, and can insist that no 
Power shall enjoy a2 monopoly of any portion of the Far 
Eastern trade. But we trust that the country will at 
last perceive that our warnings have not been fancies, 
and that William II. has succeeded in acquiring for 
himself, if not throughout the world, at least on 
the Continent, a position which only three years ago 
would have seemed impossible. If we leave Great Britain 
and America out of the question, he has by far the 
strongest Army and the most formidable Fleet, and he is 
himself a man too strong not to obtain from his position 
every advantage it can secure. It is difficult to see, unless 
Austria breaks loose from his leading-rein, or the great 
discontented forces within his own Empire succeed in 
checking his career, whence resistance to his policy is to 
come, or what is to remove the spell by which he holds 
captive the imagination of so many Courts. British 
diplomacy will feel his influence in the Balkans, in Con- 
stantinople, and at Paris as it has never been felt yet 
since Bismarck was dismissed, and that influence may 
not be of a kind agreeable either to our interests or to 
the humanitarian ideas which still affect so large a sec- 
tion of our people. Within his own country his new 
and continuous success cannot fail to exaggerate his 
personal power. There is nothing to do but wait; but 
we are heartily in accord with Mr. Balfour when he says, 
as he said on Tuesday, that the position of Great Britain 
with regard to maritime power differs from that of every 
other country, and that it is not for us to suggest any 
plan for reducing by agreement the fleets of the world. 
Our Fleet is expensive, but it does not menace our liberties 
at home, and it is for us, as much as it ever was in the 
days of Napoleon, a necessary defence. 





THE SPANISH VISIT. 


tg is much too soon even for diplomatists to form a 

definitive judgment upon the character of the King 
of Spain. He is only nineteen, and experience may 
develop his character as much as it developed that of his 
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great kinsman the Emperor of Austria, who, having been 
for the first ten years of his reign an object of hatred as the 
most tyrannical of rulers, is now perhaps the most popular 
Sovereign in Continental Europe. A Bourbon by race, 
born a King, and bred up with the strictest care by his 
mother, an Archduchess of Austria, it is not unnatural 
that he should be regarded by the revolutionary parties 
as “inevitably” an absolutist and “clerical,” and should 
therefore be one of the ruling men whom the Anarchists 
have selected preferentially as their victims in the war 
they proclaim against socicty. A good deal of this 
hatred, however, perhaps all, rests upon evidence which 
may prove wholly imaginary. Men are not made entirely 
either by heredity or education. Alfonso XIII. is doubt- 
less a sincere Roman Catholic, and has once or twice 
asserted his devotion to his faith in a very open way ; 
but Kings in our day are seldom fanatics, and if his 
Majesty, as is vaguely reported—we have no information 
on the subject, and quote the rumour merely as a rumour 
and with all reserve—has sought and obtained from the 
Vatican permission to seek a Protestant bride, that of itself 
would prove that he is by no means narrow-minded. We are 
bound to add that the desire for absolutism does not attach 
inherently to creed, for the King of Italy is as constitu- 
tional as any of his house, while the German Emperor, a 
Protestant if ever there was one, manifests in every 
speech and decree his belief that he reigns by a right 
higher than that conferred by any Constitution. For the 
rest, the young King has already proved himself, by the 
admission even of cynical Parisians, to be an exceptionally 
brave man; he is no hermit of the Palace, as so many of 
his ancestors have been, but a man, in fact, as active as 
the German Emperor; he is eager in work, in travel, and 
in sport; and he is placed in circumstances which, if 
he has any strength at all—and his intimates say he has 
much—will inevitably call forth all his energies. ‘There 
is a great deal in the present situation of Spain to inspire 
her people with hope, and to induce her King, if he can 
either originate or accept good advice, to believe that if 
he exerts himself to that end, his dynasty may yet be 
important and prominent in Europe. 

We all underrate the potentialities of Spain. The 
country is one of the best situated geographically in the 
world, planted as it is on two seas, both of them inter- 
national highways; is nearly as large as France ; and though 
not uniformly fertile, is full of provinces which, if the tenure 
of the soil were not so unfavourable to industry, would be 
as fertile as any portion of Southern Europe. Wine, oil, 
and wheat can be produced in Spain in any quantity, and 
the whole land is full of undeveloped mineral treasures, 
including coal, copper, and, if we may believe the testimony 
at once of the ancients and of modern geologists, of silver 
and, in less quantity, gold. Her people are supposed by 
Northerners to be lazy ; butif they ever reaped the fruit of 
their labour for themselves, there is no reason why they 
should not be as industrious as Frenchmen or Italians. 
They are as healthy, as powerful corporeally, and on 
occasion as energetic. With wealth population would come; 
and the country, though it is now reduced to eighteen 
millions, could with ease support thirty millions in com- 
fort and prosperity. All that is required is that those who 
cultivate the soil should reap the reward of their labour, 
that justice should be speedy and cheap, and that taxation 
should be moderate,—all of them objects attainable if 
rulers and people will but pull together. The owners, who 
now work their estates on the latifundia principle, which 
forces the people to live in villages at a distance from the 
fields they till, would be far richer with fixed quit rents ; 
the Courts can be remodelled under well-paid Magistrates ; 
and Spain is so defensible that her Army and Navy need 
not press upon her resources as they do upon those of 
France and Germany. She has practically but one frontier, 
and that a system of lofty mountains, which the Power on 
the other side, so long as she is not menaced and is 
protected from the south, has no inducement to cross. A 
purely defensive Navy, as Japan is showing us all, may be 
strong without being crushingly expensive ; and Spain has 
no longer a transmarine Empire to defend at the cost of 
the demoralisation of her Generals and Admirals. Cuba 
and the Philippines were her dead weights. Her people 
are difficult, and divided into two great sections of opinion, 
clerical and anti-clerical; but they all long for internal 
economic reform, and would leave to the King or statesman 





aan, 
who gave it them any extent of authority necessary to com, 
pleteand preserve his work. ‘The imperfect homogencousness 
of the provinces is troublesome ; but it is not more incurable 
than that of Italy before Napoleon, the house of Sayo 
and Garibaldi swept away in so few years obstacles . 
unity which seemed to all observant statesmen go near} 
insuperable. There is no real wish among Spaniards to 
split up Spain, if only Spain is allowed to be prosperous; 
and the Government, if it will but work with a single eye 
to that end, can, as we believe, secure the prosperity for 
which, rather than for any victory of abstract ideas, the 
people are now thirsting. 

It would be well at any time that the King of a country 
with such resources and such a possible future should 
receive a cordial welcome in Great Britain, and it js 
especially well just now. ‘The future of Morocco has to be 
decided ; and to decide it wisely Great Britain, France 
and Spain must all be united on one policy. That policy 
is to leave to France the general guidance of Moroccan 
affairs, while preserving to each of the partners in the 
undertaking her own sphere of action and securities against 
injury. The entente necessary to success is perfect now, 
but there are serious obstacles in the way. The work 
may occupy years, and during those years all manner 
of dangerous ambitions may be developed. It is of 
genuine political moment that the three Powers should 
establish the friendliest relations; should feel, in fact, 
their community of interests, and a real wish to help one 
another ; and towards that object the satisfaction of the 
King of Spain with those who are in all but name his allies 
will furnish serious help. We heartily approve, therefore, 
the cordiality with which the King of Spain has been 
welcomed, the great effort made to secure his personal 
safety, and the heartiness with which the people have 
joined in doing him personal honour. Englishmen will 
always, we hope, be courteous to any head of a State who 
may honour London with a visit; but there is no country 
where the reception of a guest and the welcome of a friend 
differ so markedly from one another. We can only trust 
that Alfonso XIII. perceives clearly that it is the second 
kind of amity which has throughout been offered him by 
every force in the country, excepting the one which 
even the science of Greenwich can only describe, but not 
control. Tlowever, with his own province of Andalusia 
perishing of drought, he can hardly have felt aggrieved 
even by pitiless rain. 





TARIFF REFORMERS AND COTTON. 


~~ Report of the Tariff Commission on the Cotton 
‘ Industry has evidently been prepared with very 
great care. Elaborate inquiries have been instituted, and 
the results tabulated; hundreds of witnesses have either 
been examined or have sent in written statements ; and 
the intelligent labour of a strong Committee of experts 
and others interested in the inquiry has arranged the 
results with admirable clearness. We shall not pretend to 
examine the Report in any detail. Its conclusions will 
doubtless be subjected to searching criticism, but to this 
we do not now propose to contribute. Our present object 
is simply to take a few of the leading statements contained 
in it and inquire how far they support the case for 
Protection. 

The cotton industry as a whole, we are told, is practi- 
cally stationary, and this condition of things “is due 
to the rapid growth of the cotton industry of foreign 
countries.” The truth of this statement will be challenged 
by no Free-trader. It has for years been evident that as 
industries which till late years were practically confined to 
this country came to be carried on elsewhere, the increase 
in our own trade would be checked. Indeed, we might 
think ourselves fortunate if we were able even to retain 
the trade we had. No nation can hope for ever to lead 
the industry of the world, and yet give birth to no imitators. 
When, as in the case of cotton, our success was due to 
the presence on the spot of coal and machinery, added 
to easy access to the raw material, the question how long 
it would last depended on the question how long we 
should retain the exclusive command of this combina- 
tion of advantages. In young and undeveloped countries, 
or in old countries whose industrial development has taken 
a different direction, coal may long remain undug, and 
without coal there is no inducement to import, much less 
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jo manufacture, machinery which requires coal to work it. 


Sooner or later, however, coal mines are opened wherever 
success in working them is assured ; machines are 
firs bought abroad, and then copied ; and in the end 
the goods which have at first been imported from 
England are made at home. Possibly Protective duties 
hasten the process. But they only hasten it. Even 
without them Germans and Frenchmen would some day 
have come to ask themselves: “ Why should not we spin 
cotton and make piece goods for ourselves instead of 
bringing them over from England?” As the different 
countries of the world come to know and see more of 
one another, it is inevitable that this imitative process 
should begin and increase. Where, as is the case with 
cotton in the United States, the raw material is on the 
spot, it is likely to begin sooner and to go further. The 
wonder is not that the United States should turn so much 
of their own cotton into manufactured goods as that they 
do not treat a great deal more of it inthis way. That with 
rivals growing up on all sides, and the exceptional con- 
ditions we have hitherto enjoyed yearly disappearing, the 
cotton trade should be stationary seems to us a really 
yemarkable testimony to the enterprise of those engaged 
jn it. As regards the home markets, the Commission say, 
“the competition of foreign countries has hitherto been 
only slightly felt,” except “in certain classes of finished 
goods.” Kven this possibly may be due to some 
accidental superiority in the foreign product which 
greater care or study may enable the British manu- 
facturer to rival. In the foreign market the export 
trade of the United Kingdom is restricted by the exclu- 
sion of products “from markets formerly supplied by us, 
but now supplied by native industries.” So far every 
Free-trader will go along with the ‘Tariff Commission. 
When nations have learned to make things for themselves, 
they are not likely to import them to the same extent as 
before. But why should “the high tariffs of foreign 
countries” be called in to explain a fact which is quite 
intelligible without their aid? When cotton goods were 
made only in Great Britain, every other country had to 
choose between buying them of us and going without 
them. Now that they are made in many countries, and 
the foreigner has a choice of markets, he is not likely in 
the long run to prefer ours to his own,—unless the goods he 
gets from us are better value either in quality or price than 
those he can get at home. That our cotton industry has 
only remained stationary, and not actually declined, seems 
to show that our manufacturers have met this foreign 
competition in the only way in which it can be met with 
ultimate success. ‘They have taught the foreigner that, on 
the whole, it answers his purpose better to go on buying 
British goods. 

There are two paragraphs in the Report which seem to 
us very instructive as regards the nature of the changes 
which are taking place in the cotton industry. The injury 
done to it by foreign tariffs is thus described :—“ British 
manufacturers have been forced to find further outlets for 
their goods, but in a very large number of instances the 
effect of this has been the transformation of certain 
branches of British industry. The trade, instead of 
proceeding to higher qualities of productions, has, in 
some instances, been forced back on the development, of 
lower grades of goods for more or less uncivilised 
countries in which alone we are able to maintain our 
position.” It is very natural that the manufacturer 
should regret this change. Production has its pleasures 
and its preferences, and to make improvements in the 
highest class of cotton goods must be more interesting, 
and possibly brings in a larger return, than to supply 
uncivilised countries with waistbands. But apart from 
the interest which the manufacturer takes in his work, 
it does not greatly concern the community what class 
of wants the cotton trade supplies. ‘here may even be 
advantages in developing our commerce with countries 
whose future is all before them. ‘The trade which begins 
in one department of the cotton industry may go on into 
others, and we may hope to keep our new customers, at all 
events until they learn to make all they want for them- 
selves. In an age of competition traders will do well to 
be thankful that as one outlet for their goods seems to be 
closing new ones are coming into sight. The term “ un- 
civilised countries ” stiil includes a very large area, and to 
be able to maintain and improve our position in regard to it 





is not a thing to be despised. The other paragraph is this:— 
“‘ Witnesses are agreed that it is not tariffs alone, but the 
tariffs of foreign countries in combination with other 
branches of their policy, which have prejudicially affected 
the British cotton trade.” ‘I'wo of these branches have 
nothing to do with tariffs. They are the prevalence of 
higher railway rates at home than are customary abroad, 
and the circumstance that foreign countries “make more 
use of waterways than is possible in existing conditions in 
Great Britain.” How far it is possible to make any change 
in these two respects does not come within the purview 
of the Tariff Commission. As regards one of them, the 
disuse of waterways, it is not the cotton industry alone 
that is the sufferer. The railways ought never to have 
been allowed to buy up the canals, and so protect themselves 
from a competition which in the interest of the public it 
was most important to keep going. It is one of the dis- 
advantages attending the present revival of Protection 
that its advocacy absorbs much of the energy which might 
otherwise be spent in effecting humbler but more useful 
reforms. 

The result of the inquiry into the cotton industry is a 
series of recommendations, “the most noticeable feature ” 
of which, as we learn from an enthusiastic supporter, 
is their “extraordinary modesty.” No import-duties are 
suggested upon raw cotton, yarns, twist, or grey. Modesty 
is relative, and in so far as the Commission might have 
recommended high duties upon every one of these articles, 
it may be set down to their credit that they have refrained 
from extinguishing a great industry under the guise of a 
beneficent revolution. If the danger could somehow have 
been guarded against, it would have been interesting to 
seo the effect in Lancashire of a proposal to tax the raw 
material of its colossal industry. The Daily Express, indeed, 
cannot conceal its surprise that nothing of the sort is to be 
attempted. Even a victory for Mr. Chamberlain at the 
General Election would make no difference in this respect. 
The rule that raw cotton “is to come into this country 
entirely free of duty is not to be impinged upon to the 
smallest extent, even for the sake of helping the Imperial 
cotton growing industry”!!! The notes of admiration 
are ours, but they are well deserved. When we remember 
the many fields to which the Preferential system might 
have been extended if this one scruple could have been 
got over, and an adequate duty levied on American cotton, 
we do not wonder that the heart of the genuine Tariff 
Reformer is sad. Think of the constant excitement that 
would have been provided for the market if the price of 
cotton had been made to turn upon the happy issue of a 
fresh experiment in some Colony which had at all events 
such right to hope that it might grow cotton as was involved 
in its never having tried. At times possibly the excite- 
ment might have taken an inconvenient form, and some 
cotton hand, not yet persuaded of the virtues of Preferential 
duties, might have exhorted his equally uninstructed 
fellows to set fire to the Custom House at Liverpool. But 
this would have been but a small danger when set by the 
side of the Imperial unity which would have been secured 
in exchange for it. Where is now the loyal glow which 
would have warmed the heart of each true patriot as he 
put on his shirt of Colonial cotton, and thought of the 
price he had had to pay for it and the difficulty of raising 
cotton enough to make it? To more timid souls, however, 
the “ modesty” of the Commissioners’ suggestions has 
advantages which bolder proposals might want. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES BILL. 


I te dealing last week with the ecclesiastical situation in 
Scotland we pointed out the dangers which might 
arise if the Government should overload their Bill for 
repairing the ruin wrought in the United Free Church by 
the decision of the House of Lords by introducing into 
that Bill the question of enlarging the spiritual boundaries 
of the Established Church of Scotland. 'The introduction 
of such matter into a Bill the primary object of which was 
executive and to meet an instant, and indeed physical, need 
could, we declared, only be justified by success. If the 
introduction of an omnibus Bill were approved by all 
persons who had the right, or at any rate the power, to be 
heard, and to make their views effective on the point at 
issue, there could be no possible objection to the contem- 
plated course, but instead, the securing of a very substantial 
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good. If, however, such general approval could not be 
obtained, the risk was too great to berun. In other words, 
we expressed the hope that the Government would not intro- 
duce an omnibus Bill unless they could feel assured that 
the clauses dealing with the Established Church, though 
excellent in themselves, would not unduly retard, and so 
jeopardise, the passing of the emergency measure dealing 
with the property of the United Free Church. We regret 
to find that our warnings, and those of others more com- 

tent to impress them on the Government than ourselves, 

ave not been considered. The Government have intro- 
duced an omnibus Bill in which the administrative 
question in regard to the distribution of property between 
the United Free Church and the Free Church has been 
linked with the doctrinal issue raised by the Established 
Church. Further, it is clear that the Government have 
obtained no assurance that the second portion of their Bill 
will be allowed to go through without opposition, or an 
amount of discussion which at this period of the Session 
is tantamount to the strongest opposition. The re- 
marks of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and perhaps 
what is even more significant, the leading article in the 
Times of Thursday, show that prolonged discussion of a 
highly critical kind is sure to take place, and that, 
unhappily, the prospects of the Bill will, in fact, be 
endangered owing to its mixed character. 

With much of what is said by the Times on the subject 
as a whole we are by no means in agreement, and we 
regard the demand of the Established Church as one 
which is good in itself and ought to be carried into law. 
It is essential, however, that the Report of Lord Elgin’s 
Commission should be acted upon at once. Otherwise 
there is a very grave risk of the Free Church enforcing her 
legal rights in such a way as to cause a condition of things 
in many Scottish parishes, especially in the Highlands, 
productive not merely of ecclesiastical anarchy, but of 
actual breaches of the civil law. As far as we can judge 
from the account of the new Bill given by the Lord 
Advocate, the first part of its provisions will deal 
adequately with the existing situation, and will perform 
all that Lord Elgin’s Commission declared to be necessary 
in regard to the distribution and resettlement of the 
property affected by the decision of the House of Lords. 
That being so, would it not be wise to let the Bill 
go through without any further complication of the 
issues? The simple Bill could undoubtedly pass the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords before the 
end of July. We doubt, indeed, if opposition would be 
offered to it from any quarter. It might have hidden 
enemies ; but in the present condition of public opinion in 
Scotland we do not believe for a moment that they would 
show themselves ; and no English Member would, we feel 
sure, desire to interfere with a measure so purely Scottish. 
No excuse for dilatory tactics could be maintained in the 
case of such a Bill. 

It remains to be considered whether the Established 
Church of Scotland has cause to say that if any 
ecclesiastical Bill goes through this Session she must 
be represented in it. Though we most strongly support 
the demand of the Church of Scotland for a wider 
comprehension, and believe that as a Church she is 
obeying the true spirit of reformed religion in asking 
for greater elasticity, we do not think that, in existing 
circumstances, she should insist on her claim, though 
just in itself, being satisfied at the fag-end of a 
dying Parliament. An emergency Act, administrative 
in its form and character, may properly be passed 
under such conditions as the present; but the objection 
to changes of a doctrinal, though, we admit, in no way of 
a revolutionary, character being made at this moment 
is, in our opinion, substantial. It is, to begin 
with, clearly useless to insist on the inclusion of the 
Established Church clauses if those clauses will ruin 
the Bill. The Established Church, even if she thought 
only of herself, would not want to prejudice her case by a 
refusal from the House of Commons to legislate in regard 
to it. We pass by any suggestion that the Established 
Church would want to play the dog-in-the-manger, and 
say to the United Free Church, “ If we cannot have what 
we want this Session, neither shall you,” as not merely 
dishonouring but ridiculous. The Established Church 
has shown throughout the present controversy that she 
has no desire to make capital out of the troubles and 








Latta, 
difficulties which for the moment beset the United 
Free Church. Possibly, however, it may be urged 
that an opportunity is now presented to the Estab. 
lished Church for widening her borders which: ma: 
not occur again, and that therefore it is essential ¢, 
use that opportunity. In other words, the Established 
Church is represented as saying to the United reg 
Church: “Friend, my necessity is as great as thine.” 
This view, though we admit it cannot be dismissed lightly 
is on the whole, we think, incapable of being sik 
stantiated. We admit that the need of the Estab. 
lished Church is a pressing need, but it is not pressin 
in at all the same sense as that of the’ United Tree 
Church. If the demands of the Established Church are 
put off and remain unsatisfied’ for another year, no 
great harm will have been done by the delay. If the 
demands of the United Free Church for a settlement 
are postponed for a year, nearly half the religious con. 
gregations in Scotland will be thrown into a condition of 
anarchy. ; 

In these circumstances, it seems to us that unless all 
serious opposition to the Government Bill is abandoned 
the clauses dealing with doctrinal’ matters should be 
withdrawn, and only the administrative clauses pro. 
ceeded with. If that is done, however, it must, we 
hold, be openly and clearly acknowledged by the leaders 
of the United Free Church that they are under an 
obligation to give the fullest support to the Bill of the 
Established Church when it is next presented, and 
that they will not allow any former objections held by 
them to justify opposition to the measure. They must 
hold themselves to be in honour bound to help the 
Establishment to carry the clauses which have been placed 
in the United Free Church Bill. A compromise like 
this should be easy enough to arrange. The United Free 
Church, indeed, should be a willing party to it, since after 
she has received back her property from the Commission 
she will also require to obtain powers which will allow 
her to make alterations in her spiritual structure without 
exposing herself to action by a minority of her members 
which might result in another schism by fiat of a Court 
of Law. 

We have written without the text of the Bill before us, 
and therefore whatever we have said to-day must be con- 
sidered to be subject to revision. On the whole, however, 
we believe that the first part of the Bill will prove 
satisfactory for the immediate need, and that the latter 
and doctrinal portion, if introduced under proper con- 
ditions, will also do what is required. One word 
remains to be said. We most strongly desire to warn the 
Government against yielding to the attempt to throw the 
blame of the destruction of the Bill, if it takes place, on 
the official Opposition. That isa Parliamentary manceuvre 
which all Governments are liable to adopt. They bring in 
what is termed a non-party measure, though one causing 
a great deal of feeling in the country and liable to 
strong opposition, and when that opposition, which they 
ought to have taken into consideration while drafting 
their Bill, threatens to destroy it, they ride off on the 
plea that it is not they but the official Opposition who will 
be responsible for the ruin of the measure. If any such 
manceuvres are attempted in the present case, we believe 
that they will be unsuccessful, and that the public 
opinion of Scotland will not be deceived into a wrongful 
distribution of the blame. It is fully realised there that 
the responsibility for preventing the decision of the 
House of Lords doing serious damage to the spiritual 
interests of Scotland rests with the Government, and 
that they cannot under any possibility shuffle off that 
responsibility on to other shoulders. If the Government 
prorogue Parliament without having appointed a Com- 
mission and armed it with the necessary statutory powers, 
no excuse will avail them. ‘They have the authority with 
their still large majority to carry such an Act. If they 
do not carry it, on them, and them alone, must rest the 
responsibility. 

Before we leave the subject we must point out once 
more that though we recognise that the clauses dealing 
with the Established Church are likely to cause opposition, 
we have no sympathy whatever with the feeling that in 
certain cases inspires such opposition, but instead condemn 
it in toto. The plea, as we understand it, is that if a 
Church chooses to be bound to the State, she ought to be 
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pound as tightly as possible, and has no right while taking 
a State endowment to.demand liberty of action. Liberty, 
it appears to be argued, ought only to belong to a Free 
Church. That is an argument both cynical and illogical, 
and, we venture to say, unworthy of those who have the 
true interests of religion at heart. If doctrinal liberty is 
ood for a Church, she should have it, whether Estab- 
lished or Disestablished. The argument, again, that the 
State Church must be made to compete on equal terms 
with the Free Churches by a handicap is one that cannot 
be used without lowering the plea for Disestablishment 
to that of the competing tradesman. Every Christian 
Church, whether Established or Disestablished, should be 
allowed to obtain her fullest development. Let the question 
of Establishment be fought out on its merits. But though 
we deprecate so strongly this ground for opposition, it is 
impossible to ignore the fact that it exists. It must be 
taken notice of even when most deplored. The Govern- 
ment apparently think that it can be got rid of by 
being ignored. It cannot, and this, we fear, they will 
find to their cost if at the end of the Session they try 
to force a Bill dealing with the Establishment through 
Parliament. As we said before, the only justification for 
introducing the Establishment clauses in the present Bill 
will be success. 








CHRIST AND THE SENSE OF JUSTICE. 


HE place of what we call justice in the Christian system 

of ethics is not very easy to determine. Our Lord 

made continual appeal to the natural sense of justice. At the 
same time, He told parables, propounded problems, and pointed 
to facts deliberately calculated to shake the faith of His 
hearers in the infallibility of their instinctive feeling on the 
subject. Many of His stories end with a rough sketch of 
poetic retribution. We hear of a master who returns unex- 
pectedly to punish his oppressive substitute; of a landlord 
who avenges the injuries done to his agents; of the vicarious 
gratitude of the Son of Man for kindnesses long forgotten by 
the doer; of the certainty of an ultimate reckoning to be taken 
even of those cruelties which arose less from malevolence 
than neglect. The hearers are not only permitted but invited 
to take pleasure in contemplating the sure operation of the 
mills of God. Nevertheless, there are certain allegories and 
certain plain sayings of Christ which, if they are not in direct 
contradiction to the ordinary sense of justice, at least insist 
that it should be to a great extent revised. ‘Take the story 
of the labourers who agreed to work all day for a given 
sum, and then complained because certain other men who 
.were put on to work much later received the same wage. 
At first sight the arrangement seems exceedingly unfair. 
The instinct of the reader suggests a fellow-feeling for the 
grumblers. Surely those who bear the burden and heat of 
the day should gain more than those who do an easy piece of 
work in the’cool of the evening. Our Lord, however, had not 
the smallest sympathy with the malcontents. They should, 
He implies, have minded their own business, and abided by 
their bargain. “Is thine eye evil, because 1 am good?” are 
the words put into the mouth of the employer, and the 
employer, we are taught, was entirely within his right in so 
replying to his men. Again, the mental position of the elder 
son in the parable appeals very much to the reader’s instinctive 
sense of justice. But Christ, though He is far from condemn- 
ing the elder son (Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine,” cannot be turned, by the most phavisaical of 
minds into a harsh speech), yet makes him stand before 
His hearers as a type of a good man in the wrong, 
occupying for the moment, and by reason of his advocacy 
of superficial equity, a very undignified moral position. 
To turn from stories to statements. “There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth,” 
is a saying which could give nothing but delight to any 
well-meaning person. But our Lord did not stop there. He 
said also: “ more than over ninety and nine just persons that 
need no repentance.” ‘To the moral plodder the sentence 
does give something of a cold shock. What is the use of 
so much effort if those who do not make it succeed as 
well, if the secret of making the best of both worlds lies 
While we are thinking 
of hard sayings on the subject of justice we must not forget 





the question which Christ put to Simon:—‘“There was a 
certain creditor which had two debtors: the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other fifty. And when they had 
nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell me 
therefore, which of them will love him most?” Once more 
the suggestion is hard for the moral plodder, and again our 
Lord does not stop short at suggestion. “Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven,” He says; “for she loved much: but 
to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” 

What are we to gather from all this rather con- 
flicting evidence that our Lord thought of justice? It 
seems to us that He considered a sense of justice to be 
the great moral stand-by of the ordinary man. He appealed 
to it as a goad and an enticement to do right and to avoid 
wrong. At the same time, He evidently thought that, cardinal 
virtue though it is, it is none the less exceedingly liable 
to parasitic growths of a non-moral, and even an immoral, 
character. Cruelty; revenge, envy, and that criminal refusal 
to think a matter out which we call prejudice all grow up in 
the human mind in such close connection with the sense of 
justice that it is often almost impossible to divide the one frem 
the other. The workmen in the parable no doubt thought 
that they were actuated by a: spirit of justice, but as a 
matter of fact they were simply moved by the spirit of 
envy. They did not ask whether the sum received was a 
suflicient remuneration for a day’s labour, nor whether they 
could live on it. They had no reasonable ground whatever 
for thinking themselves underpaid, except the fact that 
some one else was receiving a wage at a higher rate: Super- 
ficially the arrangement did not look fair, and they judged 
after appearances instead of judging righteous judgment. 
They used a moral rule-of-thumb, measured one man’s fortune 
against another's, and refused to think. The elder brother, 
in the same way, was very unreasonable. He lost nothing by 
the feast which was made for the returned prodigal. He might 
have enjoyed it even, if he had not allowed jealousy to prey 
upon his sense of justice till they were so much entangled that 
he could not divide the one from the other. When one thinks 
of the “sayings” we have quoted, it is necessary, we think, to 
remember that our Lord was a realist, and a realist is seldom 
a theorist. We cannot look on life exactly as it is, and not 
give some very great pain to very good people who have 
made for themselves a theory which explains life.. No doubt 
the men who at the bottom of their hearts believed that 
Jehovah rewarded and punished in this life according to 
character were very much shocked to hear our Lord say that 
those on whom the Tower of Siloam fell were no worse 
than other people. They could not bear to think it was true, 
because it overthrew their pet theory and left them mystified. 
There are many mysteries to which our Lord alluded, but 
which He did not explain. What He said was always true, 
but on many subjects He left men in the dark ; and He never 
took any pains to spare the moral prejudices of His hearers. 
It is true that good people are more delighted when they see 
a real conversion—some one, that is, who has been saved 
from the error of his ways—than when they see ninety-nine 
good persons that need no repentance. It is strange, it is 
sometimes rather disheartening, that it should be so; 
but so it is. Again, it is a fact that we do, for all 
that cynics. may say, love those best to whom we owe 
most. We continually hear some one say: “I should be an 
ungrateful brute indeed if I did not like So-and-so,” and the 
person in question is no doubt ready to forgive the grateful 
person a good deal for the sake of his gratitude. It is a fact, 
and a fact which it must be sometimes morally useful to 
emphasise. 

There can be no doubt, we think, that our Lord very much 
distrusted the retributive instinct, and much of His teaching 
was designed to set just men on their guard against it. 
A keen personal desire to “pay out” is not an integral 
part of a sense of justice as Christ conceived it. If 
we allow it to make part of righteous judgment, we come 
straight back to the old perfectly natural and entirely pagan 
idea of an eye for an eye anda tooth fora tooth. While our 
Lord never said anything against the public administration 
of justice—He upheld the law in unequivocal terms, and paid 
without resistance a tax of whose imposition he disapproved— 
He allowed no one to take the law into his own hands, 
having regard, we suppose, to the fact that an injured 
person can hardly take an unprejudiced view of what has 
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occurred. If ever there was an excusable instance of 
such an action, it was when Peter struck the high priest’s 
servant and cut off his ear. For all these centuries all 
readers have liked Peter the better for the act; but our Lord, 
though we have no reason to suppose but that He may have 
agreed with us in sentiment, frustrated Peter's intention 
to inflict punishment, telling him not to have recourse 
to a violence which could only breed violence again. 
Occasionally, also, He recommended that faults should be 
entirely overlooked rather than that the man about to 
put justice in motion should thereby make himself a 
hypocrite in his own eyes. He impressed this so intensely 
upon the minds of the censorious crowd of men longing to 
put the barbarous law of Moses in force, and stone the woman 
taken in adultery, that not one of them had the effrontery 
left to condemn her. Yet without doubt she was guilty, or 
the words, ‘Go, and sin no more,’ would have been meaning- 
less. An exactly similar case is put before us when the 
servant is condemned who, having been forgiven by his lord, 
goes straight from his presence and takes his fellow- 
servant by the throat, saying: “ Pay me that thou owest.” 
The conclusion of the matter seems to be this,—that 
the natural sense of justice must be freed of revenge, 
of cruelty, and of self-interested and sentimental theorising 
before it can be safely relied upon; and if in the process 
a few guilty persons escape, society is better served by the 
self-discipline of the judging crowd than it could have been 
by looking on at the preventive warning of the most severe 
punishment. 





COUNTY. FEELING. 

PROPOSAL is before the Local Government Board to 
transfer ten Essex parishes into Hertfordshire. In 
1894 three others were transferred to Cambridgeshire, and 
have now been entirely merged in that county. It is not 
surprising to learn that the new proposal has caused 
“serious alarm and extreme regret to representative Hssex 
feeling, especially to those who value historical and 
scientific records, and object to the disturbance of 
landmarks of extreme antiquity.” However ancient the 
boundaries of English counties, the dislike of attempts to 
destroy personal identity is far older; and in England, 
especially in rural England, the feeling that a man’s county 
is part and parcel of himself is very strong indeed. He 
belongs first to his parish and then to his “shire,” and they 
belong to hinr. Aristotle once remarked that people would 
like to have good things which they sce that other people 
enjoy, but that at the same time, having obtained these, a 
man would wish to remain himself, or, as he says, “ whatever 
he may be and is,” and not to become some one else, even if 

he gained by the exchange. 

To transfer some three thousand Essex men, women, and 
children born in parishes the history and records of which, 
when they have been recorded at all, are only set out in 
Essex chronicles—from the day when the Conqueror's 
servants and commissioners entered in the Domesday Book 
the names of the Essex parishes and the numbers of 
their sheep and cattle, goats and swine, their mills and 
fisheries, and the extent of their ploughland and woods, 
to the last volume of the “ Victoria County History ”— 
to another county in the records of which their parishes 
are not mentioned for the past thousand years is a 
very violent proceeding. It almost resembles an act of 
conquest and annexation. Village history, though as a 
rule not individualised, but mixed up with county history, 
is enormously old. The demise of the land alone can be 
made good for many centuries on the large estates. Nearly 
all the intermarrying for quite as long a period has been 
between members of the same county. Generally speaking, 
only the gentry looked across the border to find wives, 
and they quite as frequently made a county alliance. But 
the alteration of county boundaries is very much a matter 
jn which popular feeling should be consulted, and the 
sentiments of the farm and the cottage inquired into. 
In Essex, for example, Colchester or Chelmsford has always 
been regarded by these people as their capital. Even 
when they have had to go there as witnesses at the Assize 
Courts, they have felt with relief that they would be 
among their own countymen, not among strangers. It is 
probable that those who have been so unfortunate, by circum- 


/ | 
stances entirely beyond their control, as to bring themselvag 
within reach of what is termed “the arm of the law” 
have regarded it as flagrantly unfair to be tried anywhere 
but in their own county town. As the Wiltshire poacher 
said when committed with some friends for assanlt and 
battery on a keeper, ‘Us never minds to go to Devizes. 
it be so homely like.” ‘ 

Perhaps this is a class whose feelings may be disregarded 
But it is certain that, however little county people may al 
of London, they nearly always know, and are attached in g 
sense to, their county town. Of the poorer villagers, the 
carters go there on great occasions with their teams of horses 
and the stockmen to the county shows held there. The others 
for ages have kept up a connection with it by means of those 
ancient institutions, the carriers’ carts. They go in to gee 
the shops and markets, or to the fairs. ‘ens of thousands 
of Norfolk villagers must goin to Norwich Fair, often from 
great distances, and deem it the event of the year. Not 
many years ago a first visit to Ipswich, or Hertford, or 
Cambridge, or Exeter always made a profound impvression on 
the village lads, who had only read of towns, and the idea of 
their magnificence was never effaced, though at the same time 
they deeply mistrusted the urban population, as being 
probably critical, and possibly predatory. “ Well, whit 
did you see in Ipswich?” the writer asked a boy of 
twelve who had come back from a voyage of discovery 
there in the carrier's cart. ‘“ Well, I saw the ships [on the 
Orwell], and the Tower Church, and the Town Hall, and 
the stone roads [paved streets], and the cattle market. But 
there must be a awful lot of crime there: there's prisons 
all under the streets. I see the folks looking up through the 
bars.” These were the kitchens in the basements. Essex and 
Suffolk are much alike, and sentiment in each probably runs 
on the same lines. A Suffolk man from Aldeburgh was left 
with some others at Naples in charge of a yacht. Most people 
would think it rather a treat to spend December and January 
in the Bay of Naples. But the owner was not long away 
before he received a miserable letter asking that an Alde- 
burgh man might be sent out to keep Christmas with the 
writer, or “at least another Suffolk man.” 

Every one remembers the disputes over John Ridd, Devon 
claiming him because his farm was partly in Devon, while 
the other party said: “In Zumerzett thee was barn, and 
Zumerzett thee bee’st, Jan.” To most country people the 
prospect of transference, and consequent “ mixed nationality,” 
would scem a real hardship. If they move elsewhere they 
talk most assertively about their own county, and generally 
look forward to revisiting it, and their own special village. 
Sometimes this pilgrimage, which always includes a visit to 
the family graves, is deferred so long that nearly all those 
who knew them are dead, and most painful scenes follow, 
these simple people who keep the memory of old friends and 
faces green being apparently quite incapable of remembering 
the flight of time and the shortness of life. 

In the corporate county life there is a good deal of pomp 
and circumstance, and something of a revival of the very 
ancient sentiment of unity in loyalty or for defence, at 
long distances of time it is true; but then the people have 
long memories. There were splendid county musters in the 
Armada time, for which great credit was awarded by her 
Majesty's Council. There were county musters, gallant 
enough, in the Napoleonic War. Nothing brings a com- 
munity so closely together as measures for common defence, 
and though such a bond as that which united the Cinque 
Ports will not be found elsewhere, there was a High Admiral 
of Suffolk, and the present class of “county” ships, such as 
the ‘ Essex,’ the ‘ Kent,’ and others, are now in contact with 
county feeling. An institution which kept up county feeling 
in a very high degree long before the “territorial” regiments 
were created, or rather before that system became general, was 
the Militia. The men were all from the county parishes and 
towns, and nearly all the officers local gentry. Now that the 
Yeomanry are deemed more important, and the different foot 
battalions are linked up, the feeling of county association in 
arms is growing stronger, though more might be done socially 
to recognise and encourage it. Ata Northern county town 
recently the Yeomanry, in very considerable numbers, were 
gathered for training, with their camp, as very often happens, 
in the park of a county noble. On Sunday hundreds of them 





were in the town in their red tunics, looking extremely smart 
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—— 
and well set up, and it was noted with pride that all the tunics, 


which were very well cut and fitted, were made by the local | | evening was life. 


tailors. Satisfaction taken in such trifles may raise a smile. | 
But for curiosity we may compare the entry in Sir John 


| of those who never get the chance to see a racehorse. The 
As the warm day closed, and night cooled 
| the tired air, the roar of the cobble-stoned streets under heavy 


| brewers’ drays and railway vans grew less and less insistent, 


Oglander’s diary, when, after years of importunity, he cbtained ; so that all other sounds had each a separate and distinguish- 


leave for a fort to be built at Sandown, and saw the garrison | able voice. 


It was about eight o’clock—at a time when, from 


in their uniforms and their commander in black velvet at | a few tall factories, workers were still looking down upon the 


church at Brading on Sunday,—a real credit to“ owre island,” 
ie, the Isle of Wight. 
A proposal to transfer a portion of one of the great counties | 





| movement below—that the first arrivals began to appear from 


over the bridges, straggling up from the riverside by way of 
Fenchurch Street and the Minories into the wide vistas 


to another, such as a portion of Lancashire to Yorkshire, or of | | of Whitechapel High Street and the Mile End Road. But 
Nottingham to Derbyshire, would be so keenly resented that | di iylight had entirely waned before the main bulk returned. 


the idea would scarcely be entertained. 
ment exists almost as strongly elsewhere, though the protests 
might be less audible. The actual boundaries of counties are 
accurately known and immensely old, and great pains were 
taken to make them clear in remote and desolate spots. Thus 
in the most mountainous parish in England, Kirkby Stephen, 


on a huge hill called Morville Fell, the name of which itself | certina was strangely rare. 
yecords its possession by one of the Conqueror’s tenants-in- | else down. 


chief, are some stone pillars called the Nine Standards, remote 
from habitation, among the curlews and grouse. These mark | 
the place where the boundaries of the three counties of York- 
shire, Westmorland, and Durham mect. At Hamont Bridge, 
where the river divides Westmorland from its northern 
neighbour, is the hospitable legend, “ Welcome here to 
Cumberland.” Clearly in our local sentiment, while the 
Englishman's house is his castle, his county is his “ city.” 
Not to belong to a county is as inconceivable to us as the 
dros avnp, the citiless man, was to the Greeks of old; and 
next worse to having no county is to be put violently into a 
new one. 





DERBY DAY IN THE EAST END. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 

FEW weeks ago a party of newsboys in a boys’ club in 
Limehouse were discussing the annual Whitsun outing. 
They were debating the rival claims of various spots close to 
London, when one of them suddenly remembered that Derby 
Day this year fell some days before the holiday, instead 
of, as usually, just after it. Their gains, legitimate and 
illegitimate, would therefore be beyond all normal propor- 
tions, and a desire for luxury could be indulged. Immediately 
the scope of their preparations was enlarged. Southend, and 
even Margate, were not too distant goals for their ambitions. 
A visitor to those places on Whit-Monday might well be 
surprised to find there, so distant and so long after the event, 

an echo twelve days old from the Downs at Epsom. 


To any observer in the Kast End on the afternoon of Derby | 


Day these hopes would have appeared to be justified. The 
streets at about three o’clock presented a strange spectacle of 
strenuous idleness. The ordinary traffic seemed unaffected ; 
but the pavements revealed a state of suspended animation. 
The familiar little mobs of boys standing at the corners where 
the cyclist paper-carrier dashes into sight were everywhere 
largely increased. Groups of two or three were talking list- 
lessly, obviously ill at ease and expectant. “ Lunch Scores,” 
“England Declare,” “ How I Got Roj.: by Togo,” and similar 
effervescent placards were almost unheeded. Clerks popped 
restlessly out of shops to see if the newsboys were in sight, 
and, disappointed, scurried back again like rabbits on a bill- 
side. Men with significant notebooks and slips of paper went 
to and fro and disappeared. The police looked on, stolid but 
sympathetic, not troubling to keep the loafers moving. 
Every one was waiting for what presently came. A confused 
murmur arose in the distance, resolving itself soon into 
cries of “ Winner!” “ Durby Winner!” ‘The bicyclists came 
panting along, their furious speed checked, as by a powerful 
brake, by a tail of boys eagerly dragging the papers out of 
the satchels. The loiterers turned this way and that to catch 
the boys. Hoarse, raucous voices whispered the mysterious 
word “Fav’ritjordy,” as an early edition, containing no news 
at all, was thrust into the buyer’s hand. The great race was 
over, and thousands of men and families for a month to 
come would feel the backwash of its artificial tide. 

In a little while all was at rest again. It was not till the 
evening that Whitechapel began to be really moved. The 
morning had seen the outgoing stream of racegoers, placid, 
but happy in anticipation. The afternoon fed the appetites 


| 


But the same senti- | The late dusk, lasting till well after ten o’clock, was just the 


setting for such a diverse crowd as then filled the broad road 
unceasingly. It showed them up with a curiously vague 
distinctness, and the stillness of the night accentuated the 
cacophony of their joy. The cornet and the French horn 
were the most frequent instruments of rapture; the con- 
But the human voice bore all 
Music-hall sentiment, given with remarkable 
unison and fidelity, if not with sweetness, was preferred to 
humour, in the songs; but cat-calls, inchoate bellowings, and 
the shouted gibe were found to indicate the temper of the 
rejoicings most adequately. 

The vehicles themselves represented every make that fancy 
could devise or money procure. Here a coster-barrow, 
weighed down with half-a-dozen burly men clad in the 
genuine but obsolescent costume of their calling, struggled 
bravely from tavern to beershop by the dogged efforts of a 
persevering donkey. There an opulent-looking brougham, 
the remains of a feast resting by the driver's side, rolled 
soberly through the press. Vast freights of revellers filled 
whole argosies of four-horsed brakes. Light traps collided. 
harmlessly, amid objurgations, with packed omnibuses, whose 
green sides, plastered over with paper notices “To Epsom,” 
seemed oddly flamboyant in so sombre an environment. 
Great stone jars, now doubtless empty, gave cause to doubt 
the spontaneity of much of the merriment; though flags, 
Chinese lanterns, and branches of may protested the 
hilarity with which the expedition had set out. There was 
little or no trace of loss or gain: those who had lost were as 
ready to drown their sorrows in festivity as those who had 
won to celebrate their winnings. A somewhat riotous amative- 
ness was very conspicuous. The big brakes contained numbers 
of girls gaily dressed in the garish proceeds of their “ hat 
club” or “feather club,” while an older generation smiled 
genteelly and hailed acquaintances in every passing velicle. 





With all its variousness, the monstrous procession appeared 
interminable. Outside every large public-house a host 
gathered, and yet there was hardly a break in the rolling 
wheels. If one went into a side-street, a stray van would be 
disgorging its load, breaking the silence rudely. But the 
main roads showed no diminution until at last one became 
suddenly aware, just as one does in watching the morning and 
evening crowds flocking over London Bridge, that the unend- 
ing train had faded imperceptibly into the general life of the 
London streets, and was no longer a thing apart. 

The merry-makers were almost entirely English, so far as 
could be judged. They were of every station in life, and the 
wonder was that so many different types should all, apparently, 
find a home in the East End. Not a few, many of them 
obviously bookmakers, wore frock-coats, with tall hats tilted 
at a rakish angle. From their carriages there usually pro- 
truded the apparatus of a little platform. Other were clearly 
small tradesmen, out for the day with wives and daughters. 
Others, again, the simplest and most unaffected of them all, 
were of a recognisable labourer-class; some decent and 
decently dressed, but a few manifestly predatory,—the 
professional bullies attached to the worst sort of racing- 
hulking creatures with brutal faces and 
animal eyes. In the more distinctly alien quarters the 
travellers seemed to some extent out of place. It was 
unusual to see so many English faces unrelieved by any 
foreign features. But the alien element made up for the 
invasion by thronging the pavements in unwonted numbers, 
the women, in particular, arrayed in the astonishing finery 
which is their chief characteristic and their besetting weak- 
ness. Not even the rain which fell heavily a little before ten 
o'clock could check the general gaiety. The stream flowed 


man, gross, 





on, with here and there an overflow into minor thoroughfares, 
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or an eddy at some well-known stopping-place, until soon 
after eleven it ran dry. At midnight there were still a few 
belated arrivals, still a few clusters engaged in refreshment. 
Shouts and uncouth sounds still broke out intermittently till 
far into the night. But they were only the last spasms of 
too violent delight. The East End grew more and more 
silent, till the hay-waggons and slaughterers’ vans woke it to 
work again. Derby Day was over. 

The same scene was repeated on the night after the Oaks ; 
but less vividly. It recurs every year, and there is no reason 
to believe that the great carnival is waning in popularity in 
the least. It is an institution singularly typical of the good 
and the mean elements in the English character. John 
Nyren’s Hampshire audience, with its keen partisanship, ‘its 
robust and one-sided common-sense, watched the game much 
as tlie best of these East-Enders see the Derby and exult in 
the day’s outing. They are there to enjoy themselves; they 
are keen, and their blood tingles at any contest, even if they 
know little of its refinements; but through all their pleasure 
they are self-conscious, unable to let themselves go except 
with the jerky jocularity of the English middle and lower 
classes. Their amusement is not in itself vicious, if it is not 
of a high order. The trickery, the waste, the meanness, 
are vicious enough; but the spirit in which the parties, 
or the majority of them, set out for their day’s enjoyment is 
as innocent in intention as it is ineradicable. Perhaps 
progress and commerce are not furthered, are even hindered, 
by such a dislocation of life and business as Derby Day 
entails. But in spite of all the crime and vice and want 
which it inevitably brings, there must still be something not 
altogether hase, something permanent, in an event which can 
stir so intricately and so profoundly the poorest parts of the 
greatest city in the world. F. J. H. D. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sane eae 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON GERMANY AS THE 

WORKING-MAN’S PARADISE. 

[To ‘raHe Evrron oF THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Although I am only a guest in this country, and cannot 
therefore claim a voice in the discussion of the great problem 
opened up by Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation, his recent speech 
at St. Helens prompts me to make a few statements which 
you may think worth putting before your readers. “The 
working men in Germany,’ Mr. Chamberlain said, “ certainly 
in Italy (Iam not quite certain about Germany), but in Italy 
they receive less money than you do. What I have to say 
about these cases is that the improvement in the condition, 
the increase which has taken place is much greater than any 
increase that has taken place here. If your workers have 
increased ten per cent., they have increased twenty per cent.” 
It is impossible to read this without feeling reminded of a 
delightful und telling comparison made by a correspondent 
of your paper on a former occasion. The logic of that asser- 
tion is indeed identical with the logic of a municipal Board 
of Health in a town that has enjoyed a long immunity 
from epidemic disease, asserting tbat the sanitary con- 
ditions must be in a shocking state, because the death-rate 
among children does not decrease as fast as in a neigh- 
bouring town just recovering from an epidemic of measles. 
“Tf Germany,” Mr. Chamberlain goes on to say, after com- 
paring the statistics of emigration—“if Germany at the 
present moment is so satisfactory a place to live in for its 
inhabitants and for its working-class people that less and less 
are they leaving it even for the United States, Canada, or any 
of our great Colonies, what do you think of the misrepresenta- 
tion, the abominable falsehoods, with which you are inundated 
by a certain party, when they tell you these Germans are in 
the most wretched and most unfortunate position, that they 
live wholly on black bread and horseflesh?” (Cries of 
“Shame!”) It would be a great pity if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
rhetoric served to disguise the fact that considerable numbers 
of working people in Germany have indeed to resort to horse- 
flesh, if they wish to eat meat at all, as any one can find out 
for himself by visiting a German provincial town and counting 
the number of Itoss-Schlichtereien,—i.c., butchers who sell 


NE i 
the population that, by savoury cooking, dishes of horseflesh 
could be made as palatable as those of any other meat, 
As to the black or rye bread, it is perfectly true that: it forms 
the staple food, white bread being consumed only in the 
shape of small rolls, and in most parts of Germany not’ baked 
in loaves at all. I doubt if an English working man would 
relish a slice of black bread an inch thick, and thinly spread 
with lard or margarine, or that odious pretence to jam 
called Pflawmenmuss (é.e., plum jam), consisting of the pulp 
of the common black plum, boiled without sugar to a tarry 
consistency. I doubt if he would like to drink with it a jug 
of coffee or chicory, frequently without milk and sugar, pais: 
times with either milk or sugar, but very seldom with both, 
Much more might be said on the subject, but it should come 
from an English pen. Nothing could serve the cause of 
Free-trade better than to organise a deputation of English 
working men, giving them full facilities to study the whole 
standard of life of their own class in Germany, and to report 
on it at home. Any attempt to depict Germany as a working. 
man’s paradise would then be grected with shouts of derisiyg 
laughter.—I am, Sir, &c., A. GERMAN FREE-TRApDrER, 





STEEL TRADE PROFITS. 
[To tue Eprrok or tue “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—You will doubtless be interested in the enclosed cutting 
from our issue of June 7th, showing the high value of shares 
in one of the local steel companies. For your own informa- 
tion I may state that the profits shown are largely due to the 
fact that the steel company has certain tinplate works, which 
are virtually “tied houses,’ and that consequently there is 
not only an assured.market for the product, but also the 
profits are excessive. At the same time, each of our local iron 
companies—the great works of Lord Wimborne (Cardiff 
Dowlais), the Blaenavon works, and others—are making 
extensions, heavy investments of additional capital taking 
place. May I take this opportunity of thanking you for the 
good service that the Spectator is doing, not only to the 
cause of trade itself, but also to the purity of politics in this 
country, by its strenuous and most skilful antagonism to 
reactionary proposals 2—I am, Sir, &e., H. Reap. 


Cardiff. 





“Srert Teaver Prorits.—Answer to Tariff Reformers.— 
Enormous Percentages at Briton Ferry Works.—At the Hotel 
Metropole, Swansea, on ‘Tuesday afternoon Messrs. Leeder and 
Son offered at auction two hundred fully paid £10 shares in the 
Briton Ferry Steel Company, Limited, Briton Ferry. The 
announcement of the sale contained the following interesting 
facts: —‘ The dividends paid by the company during the past five 
years are as follow: For the year ending March, 1901, 674 per 
cent.; do. 1902, 45 per cent.; do. 1903, 45 per cent.; do. 1904, 45 
per cent.; do. 1905, 45 per cent.—average, 49} per cent., thus 
offering a highly remunerative investment. The company has in 
addition during the above periods carried large amounts to the 
reserve accounts. One-third of the share capital of the Llanelly 
Steel Company, Limited, also a very suecessful concern, is held 
by the Briton Ferry Steel Company, Limited, and they further 
hold a considerable interest in several of the most prosperous 
tinplate companies of the district. ‘The shares will be offered in 
lots of five and upwards, thus affording to small capitalists an 
opportunity of making an investment in this prosperous concern.’ 
The greatest interest was manifested in the sale, and such. was 
the eagerness of the members of the local steel and tinplate 
trades to attend that the proceedings on the Weekly Metal 
Exchange were practically suspended. Meanwhile the large 
banqueting hall of the Metropole was almost filled, scarcely a 
firm of manufacturers being unrepresented. The auctioneer, in 
introducing the sale, said that the average profits for the past 
five years had been no less than 71 per cent., out of which an 
average of 49} per cent. had been paid in dividend, the balance 
having been placed to reserve and invested in one form or another 
most carefully in paying tinplate and other concerns, amongst 
them being the Ferry, the Melyn, and the Villiers ‘linplate 
Works, the Gwynne Company, besides the Llanelly Steel Com- 
pany. Bidding then commenced, the first lot realising £40 10s. 
per share, the next £40, and the next £39 103. Altogether the 
whole of the 200 shares were sold at prices ranging from £40 10s. 
to £37 5s. Then. the auctioneer offered a further 195 shares. 
These made slightly lower prices, the highest sale being at £37 
and the lowest at £35.”—South Wales Daily News, June 7th. 





{To THE Eptror oF THR “ SpeEcraToR.”] 

Srr,—When Mr. Chamberlain first opened out what he calls 
his fighting policy, he said that the tinplate trade illustrated 
better than any other branch of our industries the need of 





nothing but horseflesh. Not so long ago a_horseflesh 
restaurant was opened in Berlin, with a view to persuading 





fiscal change. This declaration gives point to a statement 
made on Friday, June 2nd, by Mr. T. J. Williams, whose 
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aioe 
father, the late Member for Swansea district, was one of the 
most successful tinplate-makers in the kingdom, and who is 
himself proprietor of one of the largest works in the country. 
Mr. Williams, as a prospective Liberal candidate for Gower, 
was addressing the Morriston Trades Council, and having 
commented upon the present prosperity of the trade, he said: 
«“ Considering that Germany had a monopoly of the tin trade 
at one time, it did seem strange, and pointed strongly in 
favour of Free-trade, that all America and Germany exported 
in tinplates in 1903 was 6,000 tons, as against 422,058 tons by 
this country, nearly the whole of which was manufactured 
by gallant little Wales.” If Mr. Chamberlain's faith in facts 
has not been wholly destroyed, he may find the above very 
useful. At all events, they will serve to show that the tin- 
plate trade does illustrate the effects of tariffs upon industry. 
—I an, Sir, &e., Tuomas RzEEs. 
“Cambria Daily Leader,’ Castle Square, Swansea. 





THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE WELL-TO-DO 
CLASSES IN ENGLAND. 
{To THe Eprror or Tuk “ Srecratonr.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Alexander and I agree in believing that physical 
activity is commoner among the English than among the 
German well-to-do classes, but there our agreement ends. 
Mr. Alexander believes that the general physique of these 
classes is better in England than in Germany, and I am 
convinced it is much better in Germany than in England. 
You, Sir, and our fellow-readers of the Spectator, whose 
opinions Mr. Alexander and I wish to influence, know well 
that the eye sees as a rule only what it expects to see; and 
as you cannot know what expectations were behind Mr. 
Alexander’s eyes and mine when we looked at Germans, you 
are not likely to be led to accept either his view or mine by 
anything we say respecting the large number of observations 
we have made. I refrain, therefore, from asking you to 
let me give you a list of the opportunities which I have 
had, and tried to use, of comparing British and German 
military and naval officers, merchants, manufacturers, 
men of science, students, teachers, &c. I write to make a 
suggestion, Mr. Hall, of Leeds, who has done good service 
to us all by calling attention to the superiority in physique 
of Jewish to Gentile children in Leeds, has published the 
reproductions of photographs of a group of ten-year-old 
Gentiles and of a group of ten-year-old Jews, and the 
pictures show that, if the eight children in each group fairly 
represent large numbers, English parents have much to learn 
from Jewish parents respecting the care of children. Would 
it not be possible to obtuin similar evidence with regard to 
the physical condition of members of different sections of the 
well-to-do class in Germany and England by having a certain 
number of members of different sections photographed by 
cameras of the same construction, the persons photographed 
to be placed in all cases at the same distance from the 
camera? I should suggest as typical classes the dons and 
undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge and the professors 
and students at Heidelberg and Jena, the officers of a British 
and of a German warship, those of a P. and O. steamer and 
of « North German Lloyd steamer, the officers of a British 
and of a German regiment. To keep the numbers within 
manageable compass, and to ensure that the persons photo- 
graphed should not be chosen on account of their being of 
unusual size, only those of a given age whose names began 
with certain letters might be chosen. I believe that the 
photographs would show in the majority of cases more tall, 
broad-shouldered, and fewer very small and slight, men in the 
German than in the British groups. It is to the interest of 
both Germany and this country that it shall be known which 
system of physical training gives the better results, sv that I 
think that it is possible that some German and some English 
people may be willing to co-operate in giving effect to my 
suggestion. I should be very glad to contribute £25 towards 
the cost.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. HorsFat.. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 


[Mr. Horsfall’s suggestion is interesting, though we do not 
think his test would be final. Horses look much more 
powerful in a photograph than ponies, and yet a pony may 
be the stronger animal. Should Mr. Horsfall succeed in 
raising the subscription he desires, and is able to carry his 
plan into practice, we will do our best to make the results 








known. We cannot, unfortunately, publish illustrations our- 
selves; but our contemporary, the County Gentleman and 
Land and Water, authorises us to state that it will, if Mr. 
Horsfall so, desires, do its best to reproduce a reasonable 
number of the comparative photographs which he may be 
able to obtain. By this means the public at large will be 
able to judge, as far as judgment from photographs is 
possible, whether the Germans or the British well-to-do 
make the better show and look the more “likely.” We may 
add that the photographs of British and Jewish children 
submitted to us by Mr. Horsfall form a most striking and 
painful contrast. There is no disputing as to which are the 
better cared for. The Jewish children are a credit to their 
parentage; the children of British blood exactly the reverse. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE PAUCITY OF ARMY OFFICERS. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’| 

Srr,—If you will kindly allow me to trespass on your valuable 
space, I would like, in reply to your last week's correspondent 
who signs himself “ Fed Up,” to give expression to my own 
sentiments, and, I hope, also to those of a very large number 
of officers who have at heart the welfare of both the Army 
and the Empire. I hold no brief for the defence of the policy 
of the Army Council, nor do I in any way uphold its many 
inconsistencies; but I do maintain that its methods have been 
subjected to a great deal of unfair criticism both by the 
general public and by officers who should know their duty 
better than to criticise their superiors in the Press. At the 
present time, when the Empire has reached a crisis in its 
development, when far-reaching changes and experiments are 
being made on all sides, can those responsible for the efficiency 
of the Army and the safety of the country stand aside and 
allow the flood of progress to pass by without making an 
effort to compete with modern requirements? Certainly not. 
Nor can officers expect that their personal comfort will be 
allowed to stand in the way of progress, though I am quite 
ready to admit that a little more consideration might be 
vouchsafed us. Sudden changes are seldom popular, especially 
when they meet with a very small measure of success; but if 
the tirst attempts at the reorganisation of the Army did not 
meet with unqualified success, neither did the first efforts to 
build steamboats, railways, or motors. It is only by con- 
tinually rising superior to failure and disaster that ultimate 
success can be achieved. When the State calls for our 
services and co-operation in the process of evolving an efficient 
fighting force, surely considerations of personal inconvenience 
might be laid aside. I once heard one working man say to 
another: “ Well, Bill, if Joe Chamberlain is right, we working 
men ought to be able to give up a glass or two of beer a week 
if it’s for the good of the Empire.” If the patriotism of the 
British officer is not equal to that of the working man whose 
sentiments I have just expressed, then I fear we are in danger 
of allowing to pass into oblivion the magnificent heritage of 
glory handed down by our predecessors, whose deeds won us 
an Empire. But I decline to believe that the esprit de corps 
which has made our Army invincible in the past is now dying 
out, as your correspondent “ Fed Up” would have us believe. 
That those who have deserved well of the State in former 
days will reap fresh laurels in the future I am certain, despite 
all gloomy forebodings and despite the pessimism which 
induces individual officers to voice their grievances in the 
public Press.—I am, Sir, &c., CENTURION. 


[To Tue Eptror oF Tite “SeecraTor.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ Fed Up” (in last week's Spectator) 
is certainly a very unfortunate man. He appears by his own 
showing to belong to a battalion in which the officers are 
inferior to what they used to be; the senior officers know but 
little, and that little they are incapable of imparting to their 
juniors; the rank-and-file know no more, and do no more 
work, than men of their standing did fifteen years ago; and 
the commanding officer and the Sergeant-Major between them 
command all the companies! Had an outsider told me that 
such a battalion exists, I should have refused to believe him; 
but being told it by an officer of the battalion, I feel bound to 
accept the statement as correct. At the same time, I am 
inclined to think that the battalion referred to is unique, and 
that “Fed Up” is not in a position to speak for Line bat- 
talions generally. All regimental officers know the “ fed-up” 
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class of man, both among oflicers and privates. The private, 
when brought as a prisoner before the commanding officer, 
usually kicks over the orderly-room table in the hope 
that by so doing he will be discharged as worthless; the 
officer grumbles and “means to go,’ which, unfortunately 
for the Service, he does not always do, as, in the words 
of your correspondent, he is a “superfluous nonentity.” 
I served for twenty-six years as a regimental officer, and 
am of opinion that young officers have now more scope 
for showing what they are worth than they used to have, 
as commanding officers do not, asa rule, interfere with their 
company commanders, but make them responsible both for 
the training and discipline of their companies; in fact, a 
commanding officer cannot hope to make his battalion really 
efficient unless he makes his junior officers take responsibility, 
and is loyally supyerted by them. I quite admit that your 
correspondent’s position is a hard one; a man who has been 
second-in-command on active service does not easily come back 
to regimental duty as a subaltern; but if he has a little 
patience, the time will come when he will be a company 
commander, and then, instead of having too little to do, he 
will probably find that he has too much.—I am, Sir, &c., 
REGIMENTAL OFFICER. 





THE ISLAND OF TSUSHIMA. 

(Yo THR Epiror oF TUR “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Let me, as an eyewitness of events at this island in 
the years 1859 and 1861, correct the statements with which your 
correspondent, Mr. B. H. Alford (Spectator, June 3rd), would 
appear anxious to begin the history of the battle of the Sea 
of Japan. Oliphant did not “scour” the island to discover the 
Russian retreat; that had been discovered by H.M.S. ‘ Actaeon’ 
two months before Oliphant went there. It was indeed upon 
the report of that discovery that Admiral Hope, taking 
Oliphant with him, went on his mission to request the 
Russian pirates to clear out. Further, Shanghai was the 
Russian base for the venture, not Vladivostok. The whole 
story is told in detail, with authorities for the statements, in 
the book, “On the Coast of Cathay and Cipango Forty Years 
Ago,” pp. 268-72.—I am, Sir, &., 


Vevey, Switzerland. WILLIAM BLAKENEY. 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’”’] 
Srr,—It is interesting to recall that during the Mongol 
invasion of Japan a battle of Tsushima was fought in 1419 
between the Chinese and Koreans and the ships of the Barons 
of Kiushiu. The Japanese gained a signal victory, which 
freed them from all fear of foreign invasion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Falmouth, W. Luarp, Major (late R.E.) 





TRAMS ON THE EMBANKMENT. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ Srxctaror.’’] 
Srr,—As the opposition to the admission of trams to the 
'’hames Embankment no doubt arises from a sincere desire 
to avoid spoiling that great public way, it is perhaps worth 
while to call attention to the wonderful success of the new 
electric trams at the Hague and in Amsterdam. The difference 
between them and the old horse cars is remarkable. It seems 
quite another kind of locomotion altogether. These hand- 
some and admirably equipped cars as they flit quietly along 
between the trees detract in no degree whatever from the 
attractiveness of the streets, and appear to interfere hardly at 
all with ordinary traffic. One cannot but feel as one watches 
them, either in the daytime or the evening, how little they 
would be out of harmony with their surroundings on the 
Embankment, and what a convenience they would be. The 
standards are scarcely noticeable among the trees. My 
testimony is quite impartial, as I have never held tram shares, 
—I an, Sir, &c., J. W. Rozpertson-Scort, 
Bible Hotel, Amsterdam. 





A MODERN GIRL AND GREEK PHILOSOPHICAL 
PUZZLES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR,”] 
S1r,—Will your correspondent who gives us the result of 
propounding some Greek paradoxes to “a maiden of sixteen” 
(Spectator, June 3rd) permit me to point out to him that her 


SS crates 
logic and metaphysics” explains of itself why she should 
have met the Sorites of “the Heap” with the kind of replies 
which he (her father) thinks conclusive? Modern minds 
might be as subtle as the Greek mind; but if they were, the 
would know that by the law of dialectics such a Hat 
meeting any of its captious questions would be inadmissible, 
“Tt is a rule in the dialectical art that all replies to questions 
put in a discussion must be simply yea or nay. Any one 
not observing this law, any one replying at length, or other. 
wise, is a novice, an ignoramus, who is an utter stranger to 
the forms and rules of discussion.” These are the words of 
Aulus Gellius in the second section of the sixteenth book of 
his “Attic Nights,” and he proceeds to say: “This is a 
precept it were well to follow in most discussions, which 
would never have an end, or in which the mind otherwise ig 
exposed to the risk of getting lost in an inextricable labyrinth, 
unless the subject is kept to by simple question and answer.” 
Only by keeping this peculiarity of Greek sophistry in view 
can it be understood why Chrysippus never really mastered 
or turned the difficulties raised by it. All such questions as 
dialecticians delighted in in those days were, and were 
meant to be, captious. Your querist “cornered” you by 
making you stick to your simple “Yes” or “No,” just 
as a clever cross-examiner in a modern Court compels a 
witness to give the kind of answer to his questions which 
serves his purpose of misleading, or confounding, or tripping 
him up. The full elucidation of the subtlety (“ perspicacity” 
is wholly out of Court) of the Greek mind in this matter of 
the Sorites may be found, for those who are curious in this 
matter, in Bayle’s Dictionary, article “ Chrysippus,” note 0. 
“The maker,” he tells us, among many other most interesting 
details, “of the Sorites had the choice of weapons. <A man of 
the world might justly make a mock of his quibbles, and 
appeal to common sense, but your professional dialectician 
could have no recourse to its tribunal. He was driven to 
answer by rule, and, unless he found a reply in accordance 
with the rules of the art, the battle was lost to him, and he 
was incontestably defeated and routed.” One more extract, 
with your permission, will help, too, to show that the nature 
of the question which deals with the “increment of number” 
is misunderstood. It is not how many grains of sand go to 
make a heap, but when does the heap begin. “Do,” says 
Bayle, “three grains of wheat make a heap? You must 
reply ‘No.’ Do four then? The same answer must ensue. 
And so as grain is added to grain the question is continued, 
If at any moment you exclaim, ‘there, that’s a heap!’ you 
are told that your remark is absurd since it presupposes one 
single ear makes the difference between what is not and what 
is a heap.” At the conclusion of his note Bayle, who is 
always on the watch for a literary tit-bit, says :—‘ Note that 
Horace employs a Sorites against the admirers of the 
Ancients. It is a brilliant passage. I must be allowed to 
succumb to the temptation of quoting it here :— 

‘Si meliora dies ut vina, poemata reddit,’ &e., 
(Epistles I., Book 2.) ” 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. J. R. 
P.S.—Chrysippus was for baffling the Sophists by stopping 
short in his answers at a critical moment, and so hoping to 
evade their trap. This scheme was called “the method of 
repose.” But it did not answer, any more than a similar 
device in the House of Commons, not so very long ago, as 
tried by a modern dialectician. 


[To Tk EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Has Mr. A. Smythe Palmer's sixteen-year-old daughter 
so easily cleared away the obstacles which discomfited Zeno 
and other Greek thinkers (see Spectator, June 3rd) ? 
Perhaps she has; at any rate, it is not for me to say that she 
has not. I only ask if she will kindly amplify her explana- 
tions a little for the benefit of those (I suspect there are 
others beside myself) who still find difficulties in those same 
paradoxes of “the Heap” and “the grain of millet.” The 
paradox of “the Heap” is answered thus: “ Fewness is 
nothing absolute, but merely a comparative term. ..... If 
we speak of the sands on the seashore, a million is few.” Yes; 
but how does that clear away the difficulty? One million 
grains of sand, let us admit, are few; how about two million, 
or three million, or a hundred million? At what point are we 





having “not yet been initiated into any of the mysteries of 





to stop saying that they are “few” ? So with the grains of 
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Cs 
millet. One grain falling on the ground “is not really noise- 


Jess, but it makes a noise too slight to be noticed.” Very well ; 
put what, then, is a noise? Is it possible to have a noise 
which cannot be heard? If so, how many inaudible noises 
are required to make an audible noise? For the sake of 
argument, let us say that two grains of millet make an audible 
noise when they strike the ground together. Will a grain 
and a half make an audible noise? In fine, what fraction of 
agrain must be added to the one inaudible grain in order 
that we shall hear the noise? I ask these questions with all 
humility, but I must confess that I have a sort of sneaking 
feeling that, on consideration, Miss Smythe Palmer may 
perhaps reverse her judgment: “ What stupids those old 


philosophers must have been! ””—I am, Sir, &c., 
A.S. G. 





ULLSWATER AND THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
(To tur Epitor or tur “Srecrator.”’] 
§m,—You were good enough to let it be made known through 
your columns that the National Trust had, for a limited time, 
the option of purchase of more than seven hundred acres of 
mountain land on the shores of the Lake of Ullswater. Since 
then more than half of the money has been secured. The 
offer published in the Spectator from a “Stroller” to give 
£100 if nineteen others would do the same was responded to 
within the time given, and forms part of the amount secured. 
The money has been sent from all over Great Britain, from 
Treland, from America, from residents in India and in our 
Colonies. But nearly £5,400 has still to be obtained before 
the land can be purchased and dedicated to the public. Will 
you let me announce that I now have the offer of £50 condi- 
tional on nineteen other sums of £50 being contributed before 
theend of August? It appears to me that this scheme should 
commend itself specially tc the great manufacturing towns of 
the North. The Lake District concerns them more than any 
ofus. It is the natural outlet for the holiday time of poor 
and rich from their crowded districts. Such an area as this, 
which they now have an opportunity of preserving, will be a 
joy, arest, and a refreshment to the North Country in per- 
petuity. Ifthe inhabitants of six of the great towns would 
amongst them contribute £1,000, not a large sum, for so 
priceless a boon, the thing would be more than done. I will 
not say a word more about the breezy slopes, upland moor, 
lake shore, ravines, and waterfalls, or of their beauty in every 
season. I have written of them before, and surely they must 
be present to the imaginations of many who care deeply for 
them, and who have not yet contributed even their mite 
towards this fund for their preservation. To all such I would 
appeal to send their gifts at once, lest it be too late. They 
will be gratefully received by Canon Rawnsley at Crosthwaite 
Vicarage, Keswick, by the secretary of the National Trust, 
or by me.—I am, Sir, &c., Octavia HILL. 
190 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


[It will be a thousand pities if, after all, Gowbarrow 
cannot be made an open space for ever. To us one of the 
most attractive things about the scheme to buy Gowbarrow 
is the fact that the money subscribed cannot possibly do 
harm as well as good, as is the case with so many public 
benefactions. No one can be pauperised, or deprived of self- 
reliance, or kept idle by making the public free of the noble 
stretch of “ woods, waters, wastes,” sought to be purchased 
by the National Trust.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE “SPECTATOR’S” ALLEGED UNFAIRNESS 
TO WOMEN. 
[To tHe Eptron or tue “Sprcrator.” | 
Sm,—I am sickened by the want of chivalry often displayed 
by writers in the Spectator,—for instance, in “The Antiseptics 
of Conduct” in your issue of May 27th. The constant and 
wearisome reiteration of the Spectator's pet sneer at women— 
viz., that they have no sense of humour—has in it one saving 
touch of humour in the fact that the writer of all these 
articles on social and other topics is so conspicuously devoid 
of humour himself. I have smiled at times at the platitudes 
and banalities into which an otherwise intelligent man is 
betrayed by this very lack of the sense of humour. This 
protest, I am aware, will be useless, as to some minds these 
ridiculous comparisons between the sexes, with covert sneers 





at the one sex, have an inexplicable fascination—I am, 
Sir, Ke., H. S. RicHarpson, 

Moyallon Grange, Gilford, Co. Down. 

P.S.—The sense of humour is, of course, purely a matter 
of mental endowment quite irrespective of sex. -I have met 
more women with a sense of humour than men. 

(The “articles on social and other topics” are by no means 
all written by one writer. It happens, however, that the paper 
in question was from the pen of a woman. Nothing is more 
likely to cause confusion than the attempt to penetrate 
behind the veil of anonymity which hides, and as we are 
firmly convinced rightly hides, the writers of newspaper 
articles.—Ep. Spectator. | 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(To be held at the Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tur amount of subscriptions and fees received up to June 8th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,320 15s. 6d., in addition 
to £320 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,640 15s. Gd. paid and promised. Between forty and fifty 
cottages are already in process of erection. We are glad to 
learn from the County Gentleman and Land and Water that the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., who generously supported the 
Exhibition at its inception, has kindly consented to open it 
about July 25th. The exact date will shortly be announced. 
Though the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those 
responsible for the organisation of the Exhibition are most 
anxious to see the subscription list still further augmented 
in order that the prizes may bo on an adequate scale. We 
trust, therefore, that readers of the Spectator will help the work 
by donations. 


We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 


BRITANNIA TO JAPAN. 


Over and over the broad earth’s breast, 
Over and over the main, 

From the Isles of the East to the Isles of the West 
There is welded a golden chain. 





Over the hundred years gone by 
Voices are borne on the sea: 

“Ye have warred our war, ye have cried our cry, 
Ye have conquered, even as we.” 


Tyranny darkened our Western light 
(‘Twas a hundred years ago), 

When our fathers sailed for the fateful fight, 
And struck the all-saving blow. 


Tyranny grasps at your island throne, 
Darkens your realm of the Sun; 

But your signal to-day has been Nelson’s own, 
And his word on your warships won. 


Ye have learned our lore of the glorious seas, 
Ye have proved it pure and true; 

But your faithful vigil, your scorn of ease— 
God grant that we learn them of you! 


Over and over the broad earth’s breast, 
Over and over the main, 
From the Isles of the East to the Isles of the West 
There is welded a soul-wrought chain. 
Ernest Myers. 








BOOKS. 


paca 
A NOTABLE WORK ON THE ODYSSEY.* 
Most readers of the Odyssey probably regard it as having 
little more relation to actual facts than Gulliver's Travels or 
the story of Sindbad the Sailor. Circe, the Cyclops, and 


* Les Phéniciens et L’Odyssée. By M. Victor Bérard. 2 vols, Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. (50 francs.) 
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Aeolus who puts the winds in a bag seem to us now purely 
creations of fancy. The days are past when Desdemona 
could “seriously incline” to a suitor who told of adventures 
among— 
“The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 

and the boldest mariner would not now woo a nursemaid with 
similar yarns. It is a sceptical age, and our scepticism is apt 
to carry us too far. Because the Greeks were very fond of 
inventing mythology, we at once give them credit for 
being ready to invent anything. Yet perhaps the chief 
characteristic of the Greek mind, as of Greek art, is 
that imagination is always closely linked with. reality. 
When it devises deities, they are made, for the most part, 
in the likeness of man, and when it devises a tale, it 
loves, as. a rule, to keep in touch with the actual. The 
Tliad is concerned with a real Ilium, and even those weird 
stories about the Cretan Labyrinth, which ten years back 
every one thought purely fictitious, have, as recent discoveries 
have shown, a solid substratum of truth; so that when we 
come to a story so rich in detail and local colouring as the 
Odyssey, it is surely not unreasonable to look in it for some 
underlying foundation of fact. A seafaring people of the 
Greek temperament would hardly have accepted « story of 
the sea which seemed wholly unconnected with experience. 
Such “empty story-telling,” Strabo definitely asserts, “is not 
Homeric”; the poet may “ allegorise or recast,” so as to win 
the popular ear, but he always writes “with knowledge” and 
is, in fact, “the first of geographers.” 

On this text M. Victor Bérard, the distinguished foreign 
editor of the Revue de Paris, has written a comment which is 
a brilliant contribution to classical study. It is his good 
fortune not only to be a scholar, but a Professor at the Ecole 
Supérieure de Marine, so that he brings to his study of the 
Odyssey an exceptional knowledge of all nautical matters; 
while the history of the Mediterranean under a succession of 
“thalassocracies ”—Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
Venetian, French, and English—is at his fingers’ ends. By 
a happy combination of learning, experience, and imagina- 
tion he realises vividly what a sailor three thousand 
years ago, in one of those open boats which we can still 
study on Egyptian monuments, would see, feel, and think. 
With his goods and gear packed away under the rowing 
benches alongside of some bags of meal and some kegs of 
“ black wine,” the adventurer of those days took a view of 
things very different from ours. He was at the mercy of every 
adverse breeze; he hugged the shore cautiously, or stole 
timidly from island to island, noting every little spot where 
he could haul bis boat ashore, find water, and sleep. secure 
from attack, while if there was a comfortable cavern handy 
and some chance of a little game in the neighbouring woods 
he thought himself in Paradise. Of river estuaries and land- 
locked ports, like that fatal harbour in which the Laestrygones 
trapped the sailors of Ulysses, “harpooning them like 
thunnies,” he had a wholesome dread, and in dealing 
with the natives chose his emporium, not on the main- 
land, but on some close-lying islet or some insulated pro- 
montory. The laws, in fact, which regulated life round the 
Mediterranean were then altogether different from what 
they are now, and consequently, if we wish to elucidate 
an ancient tale of travel, we need a knowledge not only of 
topography, but also of that supplementary and sister science 
which has been christened “topology.” ‘The one science only 
describes, the other explains; the one sees, the other also 
understands. To the topographist, for instance, the site of 
Cambridge is a mystery; to the topologist, on the other hand, 
who knows the history of the Fens and of mediaeval trade, it 
is full of meaning; and similarly M. Bérard claims that all 
puzzles in Homeric geography become plain directly we bring 
to bear on them, along with local knowledge, a trained 
historical imagination. Neither Baedeker nor Dr. Lunn will 
suffice the inquirer. He must discard the tourist and become, 
say, one of those Phoenician traders who, three millenniums 
back, sold Paris ornaments for Helen. Then as he lies for a 
week or two off the south of the Troad trying to enter the 
Dardanelles against wind and tide, he will begin to grasp why 
Troy stood where it did, just midway on the road between two 
seas, and how Priam supported fifty sons and fifty daughters 
by levying toll on merchants trading between Greece and the 
Black Sea, who, to save delay and danger, landed their goods 











at the south of his “isthmus,” to be reshipped at the 
north, until a certain Agamemnon, whose fortress of Mycenag 
was placed in a similar spot commanding the land route 
between the Gulfs of Argos and Corinth, made some 
pother about a petticoat the pretext for a commercial war, 
He will understand, too, why Homer knows so much more 
about the tiny island of Pharos, which lies “a full day's 
sail in front of Egypt,” than the great Oxford critie who 
remarks that, as it is “less than half a mile” from the 
coast, “it is hopeless to reconcile Homer's story with actual 


topography.” For in Homer's time sailors knew Pharog * 


well. They had often taken a “full day” to get from it to 
the nearest port in Egypt, and, like Menelaus, had often 
been detained there for weeks with plenty of time to pick up 
Egyptian tales like that of Proteus. Pharos is nothing to ug 
now, but it was well known to the ancient world, as were scoreg 
of tiny harbours and resting-places in and around the Aégean 
which are now forgotten, but which, like our Cinque Ports, 
had once under other conditions a real importance. And, 
similarly, when Homer, writing in Asia Minor, places hig 
hero’s home in such a strange spot as Ithaca, he does not do 
so from pure fancy, but because Ithaca had then a real interest 
for seamen. As they crept up the western side of Greece it 
was for them the end of civilisation, and almost of the world, 
“ Low it lies,” says the poet, “in the uttermost parts of the 
sea towards the darkness (pds (ofov),’ and the description, 
though critics sneer at it, seems to be in fact true. In spite 
of its rocks and hills, to the sailor Ithaca does “lie low,” for it 
is Mt. Nero in Cephalonia which attracts his eye, and as he 
steers north-west, towards that dark quarter of the heaven 
which the sun never visits, Ithaca is the last of the Grecian 
isles. From there begins a new and strange world, and the 
Odyssey, 
“ Where still the magic robe of Poesy 
Winds itself lovingly about the Truth,” 

depicts it for us at once in its mystery and in its reality, 
Seylla and Charybdis are, we all know, not phantoms; but 
what about “ the floating isle” of Aeolus, lord of the winds, 
which “a wall of bronze surrounds” ? The student has only 
to visit Stromboli with M. Bérard and he will understand. 
He can no longer see the floating pumice-stone which sug- 
gested one of Homer's phrases; but the volcano still rears 
for him its “metallic sides,” glistening “like the finest 
steel,” and he can still hear his skipper call it “the old 
gentleman” who promises a fine day because “he is neither 
grunting nor spitting.” Or he can go to Circeii and study 
the importance of that isolated rock to a sea-Power of old, 
and then make his way through the woods to the temple of 
Feronia, the Italian Circe or “ goddess of wild beasts,” where 
he can take a snapshot of the black swine which still haunt 
the ruins, “veritable descendants of the companions of 
Ulysses.” And then he can proceed to the oldest sea-port in 
Italy,—to Cumae, “ khouma, the height,” as it is in Hebrew, 
or in Greek “ Hypereia,” the dwelling of the Cyclopes, monsters 
“ not like to a bread-eating man, but to a woody peak of the 
mountains,” each of whom “dwelt apart...... meaning 
mischief,” horrible with one great “round eye” and over- 
hanging bushy eyebrows. And, behold, there they remain unto 
this day. The district round Cumae is still literally “the land 
of the Round Eyes.” As shown by M. Bérard in two wonderful 
relief maps, they simply stare scepticism out of countenance 
with their hideous giant orbs. Now they are only called craters, 
and the “ Round Eyes” of Homer appear merely as glassy 
lakes that sleep placidly in the sunshine; but imagine what 
they seemed when they were lively and the Cyclopes would 
groan, belch, and heave like true children of Poseidon the 
earth-shaker, or when one of them, as befell, when Ulysses 
put his red-hot stake into the eye of Polyphemus, began to 
hiss, and fizz, and sputter,and steam. Then assuredly it was 
prudent to make a bolt for the ship before the fully aroused 
monster took to hurling rocks in volcanic fury. Even 
with all his haste Ulysses was only able to slip away 
from the “little island” (vjcos Adyeca, now Nisida) where he 
had anchored in the very nick of time. As it was, one great 
crag fell just in front of him and one just behind; and 
there they stand even now, abiding monuments of Homeric 
veracity photographed by M. Bérard for the confounding of 
unbelievers. 

But as M. Bérard believes that the Odyssey is based on 
facts, so he finds their only possible source in some record of 
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Phoenician travel, and as he follows up the routes which must 
have been familiar to early commerce, he is everywhere on 
the look out for names. which, from their Semitic origin, 
clearly indicate the presence of Phoenician traders. Into 
this special argument space forbids us entering, but a single 
instance will illustrate its remarkable interest. Monaco, 
the ancient Portus Herculis Monoeci, is well known, and its 
attractions are not of recent date. It is exactly one of those 
rocky peninsulas which Semite traders loved, just like that 
Minoa in Laconia where they came for sea-purple, their Minoa 
Heraclea in Sicily, and that Minoa in the Megarid which once 
commanded the land entry to Northern Greece. In Greek, 
however, the words “ Monoecus” and “ Minoa,” thus curiously 
applied to similar spots, are wholly without meaning, although 
to explain the former some primitive wit made a pun and told 
a tale how Hercules ascetically “lived alone” (yévoixos) at 
that particular port. But in fact Hercules is the Oriental 
Melkart, and Monoecus a transliteration of the Hebrew 
menokha. In 1 Chron. xxii. 9 David’s promised successor is 
described as is-menokha, “a man of rest,” who shall therefore 
be called Solomon, from salam, “peace”; and Hercules 
Monoecus is simply the god who gives rest to weary mariners, 
while “Minoa” is menokha with the deep guttural kh 
lost (as in Jokhanan, “Iwdvvns, John), the word being the 
exact equivalent of “reposoir,” the term continually used 
by the corsairs of the seventeenth century. The Sidonian 
sailor who, after passing Salamis, “the island of peace,” 
at last brought his storm-worn bark into the haven near 
Megara, nanied it Minoa, “the place of rest,” exactly as 
in the most beautiful of Psalms (xxiii. 2) Hebrew poetry 
names those waters to which the Shepherd of Israel leads 
his flock Me-minoha (dep dvamravcews) “waters of rest.” 
Whether the argument is philologically sound only experts 
can decide, but at least it fascinates. It carries simple 
and imaginative minds away with it, and this is true 
of M. Bérard’s whole work. He holds the reader for twelve 
hundred pages almost under a spell. Scholars will no doubt 
cavil at much that he writes, for he is too zealous not to be 
often rash, and is twice guilty of suggesting an emendation 
which involves a false quantity. But to those who can 
condone such a crime these volumes will, we think, prove 
wholly delightful. Except where Hebrew rocts are concerned, 
they will find themselves transported from their library into 
the open air. They will smell the smell of the sea, and as 
they follow from spot to spot the long wanderings of Ulysses, 
the old Homeric sailor life will live again for them. Both 
the marvels and the realities of the Odyssey will come home 
to them with a clearer sense, while they will grasp, at 
least in some measure, how it is from the perfect union of 
fact with fancy that immortal poetry has birth. 





MR. ASQUITH.* 

Mr. BaGEHoT once advanced the theory that it was the duty, 
of writers in quarterly reviews to speak some truth deliberately 
about living statesmen, who otherwise would encounter nothing 
but casual praise or casual blame. It has now become the 
fashion to write lengthy biographies of public men who are 
still in the midst of their careers. Such books tend to become 
either panegyrics or indictments. But they may serve a useful 
purpose, for the public should have material for gauging the 
characters of its rulers, and the tendency of most modern 
journalism is to afford it diminished opportunities of doing 
this. Debates and speeches are now less fully reported, and 
highly coloured “ descriptive ” articles in which the politician 
is at the mercy of the journalist take their place. His 
administrative acts will suffer no less, and on these grounds 
the attempt to put in the hands of intelligent voters a faithful 
summary of a statesman’s past is not to be dismissed as mere 
audacious book-making so long as reasonable tact and 
discretion are shown by the compiler. 

Mr. Alderson’s volume is perhaps one of the less offensive 
specimens of its class so far as its more important portions are 
concerned ; but the anecdotes inserted in one chapter, quaintly 
entitled “ Recreations and Mrs. Asquith,” might well have 
been omitted, for they are not amusing, and are in no sense 
characteristic. By far the best section of the book consists 
of the two chapters on Mr. Asquith’s Oxford life contributed 
by the President of Magdalen, and these will retain a per- 








Mr, Asquith, ByJ,. P, Alderson, London: Methuen andCo, (7s. 6d, net. ] 
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manent value. The early period in his career at which he 
became a public man should have lightened the biographer’s 
task, for he has simply to deal with material open to all; but 
he succeeds in making some odd blunders, among which we 
may note that he thinks Mr. Warren is a “ Professor,” and 
that Mrs. Asquith is Sir Charles Tennant’s “ only ” daughter. 
Surely no very deep research is needed to avoid such inex- 
cusable errors as these ! 

Many politicians, even before they have attained their 
fifty-third year, have pursued a course which has given full 
scope to the ingenuity of their biographers; but though he 
devoted himself to politics at an early age, Mr. Asquith makes 
no demands upon the historian of his career to reconcile 
incongruous actions and utterances. This is the result neither 
of fortunate circumstances nor elastic convictions. Probably 
few statesmen have been called upon to face more trying situa- 
tions or more exacting party crises; fewer still have emerged 
with greater credit from the ordeal. It is quite true that his 
actual experience of high office was gained at an early age, 
and in this he was fortunate, because the split in the Liberal 
party left vacancies in 1892 which otherwise might not have 
been open. The rapidity with which a great University repu- 
tation was justified by Parliamentary success is more con- 
spicuous in Mr. Asquith’s case than in any other since the 
beginning of reformed Parliaments, and this success was 
entirely his own, as was his reputation as Home Secretary. But 
since Fortune placed him in the Cabinet thirteen years ago she 
has reserved few favours for him, and the position he occupies 
to-day, when his party has been out of office for ten years, is 
entirely due to his own integrity, firmness, and common- 
sense. The history of politics shows that all parties, when 
they have endured long exclusion from office, tend to split up 
and become the prey of personal jealousies and antipathies. 
It was Mr. Asquith’s misfortune that he was introduced into 
the Cabinet circle shortly before Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment opened an unhappy era in Liberal affairs; yet there 
has been no occasion when he has forfeited the goodwill 
even of those who have disapproved his actions. At the 
present time no man stands so high in the general 
estimation of the party, because no man has served it so 
well at the cost of so little friction. From the first he 
matched himself against Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Asquith’s 
triumph in the country has been due to the same cause 
that has given him ascendency in his own party. It 
has been a triumph of character far more than of ability, 
great though the latter may be. The dictum of Jowett, 
quoted by the President of Magdalen, still holds good. 
“ Asquith will succeed because he is so direct.” He has no 
compromising attitudes to excuse, and no sbifty utterances to 
explain away. If Mr. Chamberlain's chief antagonist had 
been a Lyndhurst or a Loughborough, the thrust as to his 
profession might have carried weight and disconcerted his 
arguments; but the taunt that Mr. Asquith was a “lawyer,” 
with the insinuation of speaking from a brief, fell flat from the 
first, for the answer lay not in his ability, but in his conduct. 
Mr. Asquith’s record is, in fact, just of that nature which in 
the end appeals irresistibly to the mass of thinking Britons. 
The increasing majority which he has obtained in successive 
elections in his own constituency supplies a standard by 
which we may gauge the estimation in which he is held 
further south, and Mr. Alderson’s volume at all events serves 
to recall certain occasions by which we may form a conclusive 
judgment. 

Immediately on his appointment to the Home Office Mr. 
Asquith was faced with the Trafalgar Square problem, which 
the outgoing Government had allowed to assume a highly 
threatening aspect. As the representative of an Administra- 
tion in a precarious position, and dependent in some degree 
upon Labour votes, he had every temptation to play with the 
question ; but by firmness and moderation he at once put an 
end to disorder, satisfied all reasonable Labour men, and settled 
a question which shortly before had led to riot. He gained 
even greater credit by his vigorous handling of the Featherstone 
riots and the question of the release of the dynamitards. On 
the other hand, he inaugurated a new era for the Home 
Office as the Ministry of Industry. 

With characteristic moderation, he avoided the dangers to 
which social reformers are particularly liable, and satisfied 
the demands of responsible Labour representatives while he 
avoided those vague appeals to class prejudice which did so 
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much to excite opposition during the early part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s political career. This self-restraint has its 
drawbacks, but it has been conspicuous in every phase of 
Mr. Asquith’s activity. It did him good service in the 
opening of his political life. His great facility of weighty 
and harmonious diction never led him to intervene too often 
in debate; consequently, though he spoke seldom, he never 
did so without increasing his reputation. But, on the other 
hand, he has suffered greatly from an ill-deserved reputation 
for coldness and lack of enthusiasm. To the inner circles of 
his own party or of his personal friends this charge is 
ludicrous, but it undoubtedly still has some weight with the 
public. With the advent of great opportunities we believe it will 
rapidly passaway. The severest strain to which his reputation 
has been subjected was to be found in the differences that arose 
in the Liberal party oyer the South African War. The line 
then taken by Mr. Asquith and those who acted with him was 
strongly resented, not only by the minority who sympathised 
with the Boers, but by the large majority who were averse 
from any open repudiation of the views of Mr. Morley and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. If Mr. Asquith had been 
a self-seeker, he would have held his tongue or indulged in 
vague generalities which commit to nothing. As it was, 
his loyalty and sincerity of purpose, joined with tact and 
judgment, enabled him, while remaining true to his own 
principles, to exercise a moderating influence within his 
party. 

No reasonable being doubts that Mr. Asquith and his 
friends will possess a position of great weight and influence 
in the next Cabinet, or believes that the British Empire 
will be less secure in the hands of an Administration in 
which Mr. Asquith is a prominent member than in those 
of the existing Ministry. Any post but the highest 
he can have for the asking, and the attainment of the 
Premiership can be only a question of time. If we are 
destined to a long struggle on the Fiscal issue, which will 
inevitably paralyse the Unionist forces, Mr. Asquith is also 
destined to maintain the leading part on the Free-trade side. 
If he had prayed for an antagonist whose methods might be 
contrasted with his own, he could not have found a better 
foil than the Prime Minister. The “man in the street” does 
not compare Mr. Asquith’s treatment of party difficulties 
during the war with Mr. Balfour's Fiscal ingenuities to the 
advantage of the latter. Though the solution of many 
political problems during recent years has found the Spectator 
opposed to Mr. Asquith, it has never wavered in its judgment 
as-to the essential qualities of his character. Circumstances, 
aé well as inclination, are now rapidly bearing him to that 
central position in which British statesmanship has always 
best served the Empire. 





SIX BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 
SoLipity, sumptuosity, and a wealth of maps, photographs, 
and other illustrations are the features common to these 
books. Whether the last is always an advantage to the 
ordinary reader who takes up a work of travel much as 
Sydney Smith used to take one up—to get a few hours’ enjoy- 
ment—may perhaps be doubted, because such a feature can 
scarcely fail to take his attention to some extent from the 
literary side of the work. This can hardly be said, however, 
of the first and finest of the works we have bracketed together. 
Burmah, which is “ the Silken East,’ owing alike to the 
character of its scenery and to the splendour of its religious 
buildings, lends itself to an extraordinary extent to the arts of 
the painter and the photographer. We do not remember to 
have seen better or more useful illustrations of both arts 
than are to be found in this book, accompanying and vivifying 
the letterpress of Mr. Scott O’Connor. The most imposing 
illustrations are coloured plates from paintings by Mr. R. J. 
Middleton, who has studied Burmah very closely ; they present 
the country from the two standpoints of religious functions, 
including festivals, and of social manners. Scarcely inferior 
are some coloured drawings by Mrs. Otway Wheeler Cuffe, 





* (1) The Silken East. By Scott O'Connor. 2 vols. London: Hutchin- 
son and Co. [42s.] (2) The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. By 
A. W. Howitt. London; Macmillan and Co. et Through Town and 
ag By William H. Workman and Fanny Bullock Workman. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. ee j——(4) India. By Colonel Sir Thomas Hungerford 
Holdich. London: Henry Frowde. [7s. 6d.]——(5) Wanderings in the Great 
Forests of Borneo. By Odoardo Beccari. London: A. Constable and Co. (16s. 
——(6) Wander-Years Round the World. By James Pinnock, London: T, 
Fisher Unwiny (12s.] 





si n ee 
treating chiefly of temples and pagodas. The narrative ang 
descriptive letterpress are no more conventional than’ the 
illustrations. Mr. O’Connor writes with the enthusiasm of a 
genuine lover of what he calls “one of the fairest and most 
attractive provinces of the Empire,” and the “ living picture” 
which he gives of it is based on two periods of residence and 
of travel through a region which in length covers fifteety 
degrees of latitude. The Burman as seen through My’ 
O’Connor’s spectacles is really a remarkable and attractivg 
personality :— inf 

“Physically the Burman is for his size one of the fin 
men. He is short; but he is well made, broad-chested, aan 
limbed, and muscular...... Put him on the river he loves 
with a swift and angry current against him, and he is capable of 
superb effort. Turn his craft down stream, with wind and tide 
in his favour, and he will lie all day in the sun and exult in the 
Nirvana of complete idleness. And this is not because he is 4 
‘lazy hound,’ but because he is a philosopher and an artist,” 
The Burman has as a rule a contempt for wealth; but if 
he does amass any, he wishes to put it to what he considers 
good uses :— 

_“Tf any worldly desire survive in his heart it is to win the 
title of ‘ Builder of a Pagoda,’ or ‘ Builder of a Monastery,’ title 
bestowed upon him by his fellows as an expression of their 
respect, and dearer to him as implying a spiritual attainment 
than any magnificence, such as ‘ Bearer of a Golden Sword, that 
the State may bestow upon him. This vanity is the last infirmity 
of his mind; and to the end of his days he is particular that his 
wife shall address him by his full title, ‘ Builder of a Monastery,’” 
Scenery fares as weil as man (and, it must be added, woman) 
at Mr. O’Connor’s hands :— — 

“ The great river Irrawaddy, marshalled by hills and mountains, 
makes scenery that is as stately as it is beautiful; as passionate 
as it is serene. The mountains visited by tropical rains sustain 
forests of primeval growths in which herds of elephants and 
rhinoceroses, of wild cattle and deer, wander in comparative 
peace; and at their summits, reaching in Mount Victoria.a 
height of eight thousand, and in Saramati a height of twelve 
thousand feet, there grow the trees and flowers of temperate 
climates, the oak, the pine, and the violet. In the flat lands of 
the Delta the largest surplus rice crop of the world is produced; 
in the Magok Valley there lie buried the finest of rubies. And, 
lastly, there is the sea with its infinite variety. All along the 
coast if runs in a million ramifications into the land, and the 
traveller for whom such travel has any fascination is borne, as in 
Aracan, for days through an amphibious world, a bewildering 
network of creeks in which all comprehension of geography is 
lost.” 

Altogether, this is at once the most elaborate and one of the 
most enjoyable books on Burmah that have ever been published. 


Solidity rather than sumptuosity is the leading characteristic 
of the second work on our list. Dr. Howitt took forty years 
to collect his material, and ultimately worked in company 
with Dr. Lorimer Fison, another scientific investigator. This 
book represents their conjunct wisdom. Dr. Howitt spends, 
perhaps, too much time in discussing the comparative age of 
the Australian and Tasmanian races, and in treating of the 
various hypotheses of their origin. But when he comes to 
deal with the customs, rites, sexual relationships, and organi- 
sation of the tribes whose social life has been investigated by 
Dr. Fison and himself, we find ourselves following—or at 
least attempting to follow—a line of scientific investiga- 
tion which can best be appreciated by students of the 
type of the late Mr. Herbert Spencer. Thus believers in 
primitive marriage will find confirmation of their theory 
in the practice of elopement, to which the tribe of the 
Kurnai especially is prone. Primitive communism is also to 
be found among the tribes Dr. Howitt has lived amongst. 
The illustrations, consisting mainly of maps and sketches, 
are quite as valuable as those in “The Silken East,” if not 
so splendid. 

The sub-title of the superb volume by William and Fanny 
Workman summarises it neatly: it is “fourteen thousand 
miles awheel among the temples and people of the Indian 
plain.” The authors crossed from Ceylon, landed at Tuticorin 
north-east of Cape Comorin, and proceeded northward chiefly 
on their bicycles, with which they travelled as many as seventy 
to eighty miles a day, till they saw practically all the places 
of interest in the Deccan and Northern India. Feats of this 
kind, and also in the way of the consumption of fluids for 
allaying thirst, such as swallowing three quarts of tea and 
thirteen bottles of soda in two hours “ without causing any 
marked diminution in the feeling of thirst,” are of secondary 





importance compared with the examination of the ancient 
architecture of the districts they visited, which was the 
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«inal object of their journeys. The various types of art 


ve examined in a spirit which may be gathered from this 

criticism of “Western narrowness,” as exhibited in a con- 

demnation of the art of the Buddhist and Brahmanic 

« Although the temple art of India, like that of other nations, 
js largely the expression and perpetuation in stone of religious 
myths and dogmas, and a knowledge of the epics and mythology 
halps one to understand it, it must be studied from a wider and 
non-religious standpoint to be fully appreciated. Also, instead 
of criticising the medieval temples of India as too modern, as some 
are inclined to do, one should rather consider with admiration 
the important and many-sided building art that flourished in 
that peninsula from four to nine hundred years ago.” 

This delightful book is filled with photographic illustrations 

which place the Indian temples almost literally before us. 

Sir Thomas Holdich’s volume, which belongs to the 
excellent “Regions of the World” series, is not so much a 
book of travels as a geographical treatise by an author who 
js distinguished alike as a traveller and a diplomatist. He 
defines India thus :— 

“India must be accepted as the whole area of Southern Asia 

over which British political influence now extends, whether 
strictly within the limits of the thin red line of British India or 
beyond it...... No geographical description of the peninsula 
of India would be complete without reference to the strange wild 
hinterland which has exercised such a profound influence on its 
destinies through all past ages.” 
Of the five chapters of which this book is composed, not the 
least interesting are those which deal with the physical 
features of India and the adjacent States, because they are to 
some extent based on the author's personal observations. No 
doubt readers of a book which depends for its interest less on 
general statements, and deductions from them, than on details 
will appreciate what the writer says about railways. They will 
find the fact, interesting at the present moment, that Sir 
Thomas Holdich believes that an agreement with Russia is 
the only means of opening up the overland avenues of approach 
to India from the west. Only five hundred miles of line—and 
these not difficult—are required to join Quetta with Kandahar, 
Herat, and the Transcaspian Railway. “With a definite 
policy of peaceful intercommunication there will come 
such a vast impulse to railway traffic as could be achieved 
by no other projected line in the world.” Whatever may be 
thought of some portions of Sir Thomas’s book, it will be 
found essentially fair-minded and eminently concise. 

The name of Dr. Odoardo Beccari, as a naturalist who 
has made a special study of Malaysia, and who has become 
widely known as a theorist in species formation, is tolerably 
well known. But this account of his wanderings in the 
forests of Borneo ought certainly to be of interest, as 
Dr. Guillemard, his English editor, says in his preface, to the 
“man in the street.” The travels narrated are, it is true, 
forty years old, but when Dr. Beccari mentioned this fact to 
Lady Brooke of Sarawak, whom he met in Florence some 
time ago, she urged him to prepare his notes of his experiences 
when he was a young naturalist, on the ground that “the 
manners and customs of the people, and the very localities 
which I had visited, are still to-day what they were then, 
and, indeed, what they have been from times unknown.” 
Lady Brooke’s advice was good. No doubt there are some 
eminently scientific passages in the volume, but these can be 
skipped by the “man in the street” and revelled in by the 
naturalist. But, as a whole, this account of travel in the 
region which suggests Dyaks and orang-outangs ought to be 
enjoyed by any man of ordinary intelligence, for not only did 
Dr. Beccari come closely in contact with both, but even his 
theories of “ conservative heredity,” and of the districts of the 
world where the anthropoid ape became humanised, are not 
at all difficult to understand. But Dr. Beccari has views 
upon ordinary men and races, as well as upon abnormal head- 
hunters and orang-outangs. Thus he tells us :-— 

“Apart from all that is undoubtedly true regarding the use or 
rather abuse of opium, I have observed generally throughout 
my wanderings that the principal Chinese merchants, the 
richest, most influential, and most successful in business, are all 
great smokers of opium. The vice appears to show its pernicious 
effects more on the physique than on the intelligence... .. . 
I do not think it unlikely that opium may have contributed to 
the evolution of new and original ideas in those ancient in- 
habitants of Central Asia, and that some of the many useful 
inventions which have come to us from the Far East may have 
had their first rudiments of existence in the dreamy visions of 
some opium-eater.” 





Numerous and admirable photographic sketches increase the 
pleasure that is to be obtained from reading this book also. 

As the title of Mr. James Pinnock’s substantial volume 
indicates, it is a record of globe-trotting. When a writer 
deals with the West Indies, Mexico, California, Hawaii, 
Japan, China, Siberia, Fiji, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Australia, Ceylon, Burmah, India, East Africa, and Egypt, 
and in the form of notes which are appropriate to a 
journal, he is hardly capable of doing justice to them all. 
But Mr. Pinnock and his fellow-traveller, Miss Bates, seem 
to have had an American “good time” all through their 
holiday, which, originally intended to last a few months, 
covered several years. Mr. Pinnock always writes in high 
spirits, and if his book is not quite so solid—though almost 
as well illustrated—as some of those in our list, it is very 
light and readable. It is one of the few books of its class 
that can be read with pleasure, and not without profit, at odd 
moments. 





THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW.* 


THERE are some men of simple homespun character whom 
we know very quickly, and thereafter by whom we are never 
surprised. Such men—of whom Hawker, the Vicar . of 
Morwenstow, was one—need very brief biographies; but, as in 
the present case, they very often get very long ones. Wherea 
man of mark has odd twists and corners and unexpectednesses 
we want a full record, lest we miss perhaps the most interest- 
ing recess of all; but where all is plain a little well chosen is 
as indicative as much, and in spite of very many new pages 
and patient elaboration, we are constrained still to consider 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s slender Memoir of Hawker a better book 
than the stout and weighty volume before us. According to 
Mr. Byles, Mr. Baring-Gould often blunders, and furthermore 
has committed that most irritating fault of not embodying 
in his last edition the corrections of blunders; and yet the 
spirit of Hawker, the man himself, is, we think, more visible, 
more vital, in his little monograph than here. Just as 
woods cannot be seen for trees, so biographees often are 
obscured by biography. There are far too many letters in 
Mr. Byles’s work,—one after another, one after another, all 
so much alike. From a greater mind such measure would be 
welcome enough; but Hawker’s was not a great mind so 
much as an honest, independent, forthright mind. His value 
was in his relation to life far more than in his pen. He was 
a parson and farmer first, a shepherd of his flock ; a desultory 
literary man at long distance afterwards. Hence it is what 
he did and said that interests us infinitely more than what he 
wrote to this friend and that. 

We have extracted from the six hundred and fifty-nine 
pages of Mr. Byles’s labour of love a few passages which 
seem to us to present Hawker very vividly, and to be 
important memoranda for the readers of the letters to keep 
before them :— 

“The Vicar of Morwenstow was a tall and strongly built man, 
with fair hair, blue eyes, and a ruddy complexion. His voice 
was rich and powerful. He could be heard all over his glebe, 
and would sometimes carry on a conversation with his neighbours 
at a farm across the valley. Like many other poets, he had no 
ear for music, and literature appealed to him far more than the 
other arts. His dress was unconventional and picturesque. He 
absolutely declined to follow the fashions of ‘the cloth,’ and 
would not wear anything black. His usual garb, in earlier 
years, was a brown cassock. ‘A blushing brown,’ he said, 
‘was the hue of our Lady’s hair, as typified in the stem of the 
maiden-hair fern.’ In this cassock he even managed to clamber 
up and down the cliffs. Later it was exchanged for a long coat 
of purple shade, Instead of a waistcoat, he wore a fisherman’s 
blue jersey, in token that he was called to be a fisher of men. A 
small red cross was woven in the side, to mark the entrance 
of ‘the centurion’s cruel spear.’ These jerseys were knitted for 
him by a fisherman’s wife at Clovelly. A broad carpenter’s- 
pencil (chosen in reference to the Carpenter of Nazareth) usually 
dangled from his button-hole. Round his neck he wore a limp 
white cravat: he could never endure a stiff collar. He carried a 
cross-handled walking stick, somewhat resembling a wooden 
sword, which he called his ‘ pastoral staff.’ Hessian boots and a 
wide-awake beaver hat completed his out-of-door equipment. 
Once, at a clerical meeting, when some of his ‘brother 
rascals,’ as he called them, commented on the strangeness of his 
attire, he replied: ‘ At all events, brethren, you will allow me to 
remark that I don’t make myself look like a waiter out-of-place, 
or an unemployed undertaker, and that I do scrupulously abide 
by the injunctions of the 74th canon of 1603.’ On another occa- 
sion, in Barnstaple, he found a waggonette full of clergy, most 





* The Life and Letters of R, S. Hawker, Vwar of Morwenstow. By C. E. 
Byles. London; John Lane, [2ls, net.] 
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of whom he knew, starting off to a visitation. ‘I congratulate 
you,’ he said, ‘on the funereal appearance of your hearse.’ 
Hawker’s eccentricity of dress extended also to other personal 
matters. Itseemed as though he were constitutionally incapable 
of doing things like other men. Possibly, to some extent, he 
aimed at peculiarity. Though simple and abstemious in his 
habits, he was fastidious in certain minor luxuries such as tea, 
tobacco, and stationery. For such articles he always wrote direct 
to the heads of the most famous firms. For tea he paid 5s. 4d. 
per lb. at Twining’s. He did not take to smoking until late in 
life, but when he did begin he smoked heavily. His tobacco was 
pure Latakia, and his pipes short, large-bowled clays. He would 
take a basketful, ready-filled, to his cliff hut. His notepaper, 
thick and parchment-like, and ruled with faint red lines, was 
specially made for him by Messrs. De La Rue, who undertook not 
to supply the same to anybody else.” 


“He was very restless and impatient. At dinner, instead of 
ringing a bell, he would walk out and shout for the maidens by 
name, and if they didn’t come instantly he would fume about, 
exclaiming, ‘Not a soul in the place. All gone out, as usual.’ 
‘Once, says a friend, ‘when we were preparing to leave the 
house, the stableman was not to be found, so we put to the horse 
ourselves, Mr. Hawker was ina fury, and shouted up and down 
for John. John appeared, and said he had been doing something 
in the field. “It’s a lie!” shouted the Vicar, but his anger was all 
over in a moment, and he and John as friendly as ever. His 
servants understood him and took no offence.’ ” 


’ “When his men were working in the field, the Vicar would take 
them out a bottle of gin. As he poured out for each man, he 
would stand between him and the wind, so that he might take it 
comfortably. The Vicar himself rarely touched spirits. ‘It is 
now near twelve years, he writes in 1861, ‘since I swallowed 
fermented fluids of any sort. A man is said to be a fool or a 
physician at forty. Iwas both. Said Dr. Budd, “ Your irritable 
brain cannot bear one glass of wine.” My answer was, “It is no 
sacrifice. I will taste no more.” Nor have I since.’ He was not 
always, perhaps, judicious in serving out liquor to his men.” 


“ An amusing story is told by the Vicar’s sister with reference 
to his sermons. ‘ When first ordained,’ she writes, ‘ Robert 
always preached from manuscript, so that a large number of 
sermons had collected, and he had them burnt. A clergyman 
told him he ought to be ashamed of himself; how did he know 
but that they might have done good to many had they been 
printed? His answer was, “My dear C., I had all the ashes 
spread over a turnip field, and I assure you there was not a single 
turnip more in that field than in any other.”’” 


“One day he was showing the church to a stranger who had 
just been taking refreshments at the Vicarage. As they were 
leaving the church the visitor put his hat on before he reached 
the door. The Vicar, from behind, promptly knocked it off. 
Thinking it was done by accident, the stranger replaced his hat, 
whereupon the Vicar knocked it off again...... A certain 
Church Dignitary had said that the Virgin was the mother of 
other children besides Jesus. ‘ Blaspheming dog!’ exclaimed 
Hawker, when he heard of this; ‘ he had better not come here, 
for I shall not be at home.’” 


“ About nine I was called in by a messenger. ‘A corpse found !’ 
‘Where?’ ‘At Marshland Mouth, washed in just where the 
wreck came ashore: we have left him, Sir, not touched till you 
came, as you told us.’ Away on Oony. When I arrived it wasa 
singular scene. A bright, calm, joyous Summer or Spring day. 
The Sea calm. The wind gone down. A cluster of Rocks, with 
Men seated round, and in their midst on his back as tho’ asleep 
a young man about 18 or 19, a little bruised about the face by the 
rocks but otherwise a fine calm look. I removed my hat in the 
presence of the dead, and thanked the men. Then I had a 
temporary bier prepared of pieces of wood, and Four men took 
him up, and followed me up from the rocks towards the road, and 
so home. I preceded them when I approached the house, to 
prepare the usual place wherein I have laid out and shrouded 
and coffined now four and twenty dead Sailors.” 


Now here we have the materials of a strong and interesting 
figure, which are, however, sadly watered down by the masses 
of correspondence which Mr. Byles prints. If only they 
could have been amplified and fortified, and yet kept bright 
and noticeable throughout, the book would have been a fine 
achievement, perhaps a deathless achievement. As it is, taken 
as a whole, we are forced to call it dull, and we are disposed 
to continue to find our best Hawker reading in Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s Memoir and the sturdy Vicar’s own Footprints and 
Cornish Ballads. 

One of the most interesting chapters contains an account, 
recently discovered, from Hawker’s pen, of a visit paid to him 
by Tennyson in June, 1848. We quote a large portion of 
this valuable document :— 


“It was in the month of June 1848 that my Brother-in-law 
John Dinham arrived at Morwenstow with a very fine-looking 
Man whom he had been called in to attend professionally at Bude 
for an injury in the knee from a Fall. He said that the Stranger 
—for he was unaware of his Name—had made earnest inquiries 
about myself—if easy of access, affable, &c., &c., to all which he 
had given him satisfactory replies. I found my guest at his 
entrance a tall swarthy Spanish-looking man, with an eye like a 
sword. He sate down and we conversed. I at once found myself 











with no common mind, All poetry in particular he seemed). 
non mind. poetry in particular 
use like household words, and as < em 0 led to — mentee to 
Homer’s picture of night he gave at once a rendering sim ae . 
fine. ‘When the Sky is broken up and the myriad Stars = 
down, and the Shepherd’s heart is glad.’ It struck me that ‘i 
trite translation was about the reverse motion of this, We th 4 
talked about Cornwall and King Arthur, my themes ak? 
quoted Tennyson’s fine acct. of the restoration of Excalibur to 
the Lake. Just then he said, ‘ How can you live here thus alone? 
you don’t seem to have any fit companions around you,’ iu 
answer was another verse, from ‘ Locksley Hall’— " y 
‘TI to herd with n i i 
Idbe a Benah with lower plesmaren ike «Bene one toe 

‘Why that Man,’ said he, ‘seems to be your favourite Author’ 
‘Not mine only but England’s, answered I. Just at this 
time J. Dinham went away, and I proposed to shew m 
unknown friend the shore. But before we left the room rd 
said, ‘Do you know my name?’ I said, ‘No, I have not even 
a guess.’ ‘Do you wish to know it?’ ‘I don’t much care—“that 
which we call a rose,” etc.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘my name ig 
Tennyson!’ ‘What!’ said I,‘ the Tennyson?’ ‘What do you 
mean by the Tennyson? I am Alfred Tennyson, who wrote 
“Locksley Hall,” which you seem to know by heart.’ So we 
grasped hands, and ‘The Shepherd’s heart was glad’... .. I 
questioned him about his mode of composition in this so wanderi 
life. He said he usually made about ten lines every day, multi- 
tudes of which were never written down, and so were lost for 
ever. I strongly chode with him for this. By and bye we went 
back to the house to dine. He said his chief reliance for bodily 
force was on Wine, and I should conceive he yielded to the 
conqueror of Ariadne ever and anon...... The bard is a 
handsome well-formed man and tall, more like a Spaniard 
than an Englishman—black, long elflocks all round his face, 
mid which his eyes not only shine but glare. Hig 
garments loose and full, such as Bard beseems, and over 
all a large dark Spanish cloak. He speaks the languages 
both old and new, and has manifestly a most bibliothec 
memory. His voice is very deep, tuneful and slow—an 
organ, not a breath. His temper, which I tried, seemed very 
calm—his spirits very low. When I quoted ‘My May of Life,’ 
and again, ‘O never more on me,’ etc., he said they too were his 
haunting words. He went next day to the Castle of his hero 
King, and traced, I think, the route I had marked out for him by 
the Lower Sea. But I saw him no more; it may be, shall not 
greet him in the flesh again. Still it is to me a great memorial 
day in this my solitary place to have heard the voice and seen the 
form of Alfred Tennyson.” 

It is a pity, we think, that Mr. Byles did not include here 
and there a few of Hawker’s most characteristic poems. It 
is not as if they were in every one’s hands. We believe in 
making the biographies of minor writers contain also their 
most representative work. Mr. Byles, although he enters at 
some length into the question of the origin of Hawker's 
Trelawny ballad, does not even print those verses. He gives, 
however, some epigrams and a few passages from Hawker’s 
notebooks, of which this is the most beautiful :— 

“ Birds.—They were first seen in the soft Sunlight of the fifth 
day, and as they floated through the silent air with their silver 
plumage and feathers like Gold, the Angels said to one another, 
‘Behold what beautiful images of the Mind of God have come 
forth with wings.’ ” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Mr. WitFrip Warp’s elaborate and ingenious apologia 
for Mr. Balfour's attitude in the Fiscal controversy, which 
heads the contents of the June Nineteenth Century, and is 
entitled “A Political Fabius Maximus,” illustrates in a 
striking way the dangers of premature exegesis. Mr. Ward 
endeavours to show that by a deliberate policy of delay Mr. 
Balfour has reasserted his leadership, partially reconstituted 
the party, and exposed alike the “ unpractical optimism” of 
Mr. Chamberlain and the uncompromising dogmatism of the 
Free-fooders. Hew vatum ignarae mentes. Since the article 
was written the concordat over the two-Elections formula has 
been arrived at, Mr. Balfour has made a Chamberlainite 
speech at the Albert Hall, Mr. Chamberlain has proclaimed 
himself a Balfourite at St. Helens, and has claimed Mr. 
Balfour as his man in the House of Commons.—Sir 
George Lambert puts the case for a Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland in a forcible article, in which he main- 
tains the inadequacy of previous concessions, and opposes 
the proposed extension of Trinity College, Dublin, on the 
ground that it is inadvisable, if not inadmissible, to centralise 
the whole University training of the country in one national 
institution. “The course suggested has been tried in France 
with very unsatisfactory results. The tendency of the day is 
against centralisation, and in favour of the mu'tiplication of 
universities. England has seven such universities...... in 
Scotland there are four, and the multiplication of universities 
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js an accepted policy in most parts of the Continent and 

in the United States.” To the objection that a Roman 

Catholic University would be controlled by ecclesiastics, he 

replies that the claim of the Bishops, formulated in 1897, 
makes it clear that no such control is demanded.——Mr. 
George Lynch in his interesting paper on “ The White Peril” 
L) A . : 

redicts as the result of Japan’s success the Japanisation of 
China, but anticipates no danger from the drawing together 
of the two great Asiatic Empires. The last paragraph of his 
article is worth citing in full:— 

«[tis obvious that the time has come when no further territory 
in Eastern Asia can be annexed by European Powers, and it is 
not by any means improbable that before long a movement in 
the opposite direction may begin. Now that the Russians have 
peen driven out of Port Arthur, we will soon be under notice to 

uit Wai-Hai-Wai. If for any reason Japan should pick a 

yarrel with Germany, and insist on their evacuating Kiao-Chou, 

it is difficult to see what effective opposition the Germans could 
make, Very much the same applies to France in the case of 
Cochin China. ‘The menace of the White Peril is passing away, 
if it has not already passed, from Eastern Asia. ‘The Monroe 
doctrine of the Pacific, if it has not been announced in so many 
words, exists as a reality in the minds of hundreds of thousands 
of Asiatics. ‘There will be many who will find in this confirma- 
tion for their worst fears of the Yellow Peril. M. Anatole France 
says:—‘ Aussitét nous discernons un danger qui nous menace. S’il 
existe, qui i’x crééP Ce ne sont pas les Japonais qui sont venus 
chercher les Russes. Ce ne sont pas les jaunes qui sont venus 
chercher les blancs. Nous découvrons, 4 cette heure, le péril 
jaune. Il y a bien des années que les Asiatiques connaissent le 
péril blanc. Le sac du Palais d’Eté, les massacres de Pékin, les 
noyades de Blagovestchensk, le démembrement de la Chine, 
n’étais-ce point 14 des sujets d’inquiétude pour les Chinois? Et 
Jes Japonais se sentaient-ils en strefé sous les canons de Port- 
Arthur? Nous avons créé le péril blanc. Le péril blane a eréé 
le peril jaune.’ As the White has created the Yellow Peril, so 
will the passing of the White Peril lay the ghost of the other. 
To anyone really familiar with the peaceful character of the 
Chinese people, and conversaut with their history, the idea of 
their ever becoming aggressively warlike is thoroughly absurd. 
It would certainly mean a radical and fundamental change in the 
whole disposition of the people, and the Chinese are not prone to 
change.” 
— Bishop Welldon contributes an exhaustive account of the 
fate of Oliver Cromwell's remains, with regard to which it is 
enongh to state that, after a careful examination of all the 
evidence available, he refuses to admit that the head now 
preserved at the house of Mr. Wilkinson near Sevenoaks is 
genuine ; successively dismisses the stories of Cromwell having 
been buried in the Thames, on Naseby Field, in Northampton- 
shire, in Chiswick Church, at Newburgh Hall, or in Red Lion 
Square; and comes to the conclusion that the remains, after 
being buried privately in Westminster Abbey, were exhumed 
and mutilated—the trunk being buried at Tyburn and the 
head exposed on Westminster Hall—and have long since 
irrecoverably disappeared. 

No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to 
provoke more comment than the ‘“ Candid Impressions of 
England” by an anonymous German resident in the National 
Review. That there is a good deal of truth in the article we 
are not prepared to deny, and criticism of this sort, however 
unpalatable, may be valuable and regenerative if conveyed by 
the right person and in the right spirit. The writer's 
observations on our methods of education are shrewd enough. 
He notes that our public schools are “good in a way so far as 

P 8 y 
they form character, but bad in that they neglect intellect.” 
Per contra, “in your primary schools you go to the other 
extreme; there you train intellect without paying the smallest 
attention to character.” But it is rather strange to find a 
German condemning the English for having banished religion 
from the majority of our primary schools, and adding: “we 
jority I 7 acing 
have been far wiser than you in this.” Candid criticism 
begets candid retort, and we would like to know how it 
comes about, if Germany is the paradise of efficiency 
painted in these pages, where trade flourishes under a strong 
and prudent Government, where wealth accumulates and men 
do not decay, that the writer finds it worth while to make his 
home and engage in business in England, where “men of 
character are powerless before a characterless mob,” where 
the working classes are idle, ill-educated, and thriftless, and 
§ . 
the aim of the State is apparently to produce a nation of 
degenerate paupers. It certainly cannot be from any 
affection for the English, for the article is infected from 
beginning to end by a spirit of undisguised contempt. On 
the whole, we prefer the criticism of Germans who remain 
Germans to that of those who “reside many years” in our 








midst, and then vindicate their long-dormant patriotism by 
requiting hospitality with anonymous slander. We may note 
that the writer speaks of our “impertinent patronage” of the 
Japanese, and then says: “a generation hence we shall be 
protecting you, and you will be only too glad that we built a 
great fleet and became a naval power.” He also tells a story 
of a boy fresh from the Board-school who thought that Hong- 
kong was in the Mediterranean, adding: “ A German would 
know the position of Kiaochau, though we have not held the 
place so long.” That may be, and yet in five years’ time the 
Germans may have excellent reasons for forgetting where 
Kiaochau is. To sum up, if the article is a bond-fide con- 
tribution by a German resident, we have excellent reasons for 
believing that its tone will be strongly reprobated by many 
who belong to that class, and who will hold that it reflects far 
more discredit on the writer than on the country whose hospi- 
tality he has abused. Mr. Maurice Low’s monthly letter 
on “ American Affairs” has some valuable comments on the 
extraordinary and unsettling influence on the public mind of 
Mr. Thomas Lawson's sensational articles on “ Frenzied 
Finance,” and the neglect of the New York Press to realise 
that Lawson is a power, and that he has set the entire West not 
only talking, but thinking. The situation, according to Mr. Low, 
is accurately diagnosed by Professor H. L. Nelson when’ he 
finds that Socialism exists in both parties, and that there is a 
danger of a revolt of the people against the money power, because 
of its wrong-doing, which threatens a war on prosperity itself. 
Mr. Low has also some pungent comments on Mr. Cleveland’s 
recent attack on women’s clubs as a solvent of domesticity, 
and the rather irrational prejudice existing in 'the States— 
illustrated by the case of a young millionaire, manager of a 
great life insurance company, whose business capacity has 
been impugned because he recently gave a great fancy ball— 
against the business man who is prominent in society or 
sport. “In America it would be an unheard-of thing for'a 
young lawyer to follow the hounds once a week; it would be 
inviting ruin, it would be evidence of a frivolous mind and 
indifference to the opinion of the community.” We may 
also note Mr. Churton Collins’s attack on the administration 
of the Gilchrist Trust, which is devoted in the main to 
the dissemination of popular scientific instruction, whereas, 
according to Mr. Collins, it was originally designed to promote 
the study of the humanities. 

Mr. Leonard Courtney’s paper on “The Regeneration of 
Parliaments” in the new Contemporary turns out to be an 
eloquent plea for proportional representation, as the best 
means of arresting and repairing the decay of the authority 
of the House of Commons. ‘The numerical argument is 
neatly put in the following passage:—‘A majority of a 
majority, as has been often said, may be a minority. If a 
House represented two-thirds of a nation, and two-thirds of 
its members voted in favour of a particular law, it would be 
affirmed with confidence that the vote represented the national 
will; but two-thirds of two-thirds amount to four-ninths— 
that is, to less than half, and the supposed security is illusory. 
A House practically representing all the political elements of 
the nation in proportion to their strength would. be a 
presentment of the nation, and its decisions would command 
a confidence that can never be given to the chance results 
we have now to accept.” Mr. Courtney, we may add, is 
convinced that the racial sentiment as between Boer and 
Briton is likely to be accentuated under the single-Member 
system introduced in the new Transvaal Constitution, whereas 
under proportional representation it might have been mitigated 
and appeased.——Mr. Thomas Lough, M.P., in “Ten Years’ 
Tory Rulein Ireland” admits a great improvement in the temper 
in which Irish affairs are now discussed. He attributes the 
smoother working of the legislative machine, however, to the 
great national bribes with which recent legislative proposals 
have been accompanied, and traces this munificence in turn 
to the Report of the Royal Commission on Financial 
Relations. M. Erik Givskov gives under the head of 
“ Germany and her Subjected Races: a Struggle for the Soil” 
an instructive survey of the attempted Germanisation of the 
Polish provinces on the Russian frontier and of Northern 
Sleswick. His account of the ingenious methods by which 
the Poles have sought to counter and thwart the German 
Colonisation Committee, backed by the resources of the 
Prussian Government, is most interesting. Roughly speaking, 
his contention is that the chief results of this policy have 
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been to unsettle economic conditions and to force up land 
‘values, but that in the main the Poles have not only main- 
tained but extended their position-in Prussia, while the Danes 
‘have at least held their own in the provinces annexed forty 
years ago.——Mr. Warwick Bond contributes a thoughtful 
paper on “ Ruskin’s Views of Literature,” in which the strange 
limitations and aberrations of Ruskin’s critical faculties are 
strikingly illustrated ; and an anonymous “ Colonial” sends 
a curious onslaught on Anglo-American as compared with 
Anglo-Colonial marriages. According to this writer, the 
former are the result of plutocratic social ambition, they are 
less than half as productive of children as the latter, and 
while helping to make society brighter, they have also helped 
to make it shallower, more extravagant and vulgar than it 
ever was before. 

An article in the Fortnightly Review by Mr. L. Higgin 
prepares us for the visit of the King of Spain by an account 
of that youthful Monarch. . Certainly the history of the 
King’s father was not untouched by romance. Thirty years 
ago the son of the dethroned Isabel IT. was a student at Sand- 
hurst, and at the age of seventeen he was called to rule over 
Spain. According to Mr. Higgin, Alfonso XIII. has views 
of his own, and he narrates anecdotes which, if authentic, 
point to a certain independence of character. When the 
King’s advisers spoke of an early marriage, he replied that 
he was not going to marry a photograph, but choose 
a wife whom he had seen.——Mr. Bashford writes of 
Germany’s attitude towards the Moroccan question. From 
a summary of the German view of the situation, it 
appears that besides the question of direct trade there is 
also what is called the “economic” side to he considered. 
By this is meant the development of the resources of Morocco: 
the making of railways and harbours, mining and other enter- 
prises. These the Germans look upon as possible outlets for 
their capital, and are jealous of France having a prepondera- 
ting influence. They fear that France may fortify the 
coast, so that she and England together could close 
the entrance to the Mediterranean. Mr. Bashford thinks 
that the late outburst of the Kaiser was largely due to the 
military party, who had not at all realised the strength of 
the understanding between France and England. Whatever 
may have been the origin of the German policy, the question 
now seems to resolve itself into a struggle as to who can exert 
most influence over the Sultan. The German statesmen think 
they can succeed better with negotiations in Fez than in Paris. 
It is a question whether they have realised the Oriental power 
of doing nothing when different counsellors are urging 
opposite courses. The Sultan may play off one against the 
other, but if a decision has to be arrived at, there will always 
be the infiuence of the French army on the Algerian frontier. 
—Mr. W. P. Groser suggests a solution of the question of 
Colonial Preference and Imperial defence. His plan is for 
the Colonies to give us Preference in return for our expendi- 
ture on the Navy. The idea is ingenious, but the practical 
application would be difficult, and we fear it is not likely that 
the plan will commend itself as an alternative to those who 
have set their hearts on Protection.——Captain von Herbert 
writes a very interesting account of the Bulgarian Army. 
He shows how many and how great are the virtues of the 
Bulgarian peasantry. These people, as seen when under 
arms, neither drink nor smoke; they are clean and hard- 
working. At the same time, we are told that they are very 
stupid. Here is the difficulty if it should come to war, for 
the enemy—the Turk—is not only more intelligent, but more 
than double in numbers. The writer pays a high tribute to 
the excellence of the military system, and to the way in which 
the Bulgarian soldiers are taught and looked after. The 
want of intelligence both of officers and men, in spite of their 
powers of hard work, makes the issue of a conflict with the 
secular enemy anything but certain. 


The first article in Blackwood, which is not signed, con- 
tinues the attack of last month upon the Admiralty. The 
charge is that of wantonly getting rid of small ships which 
might, the writer believes, prove very useful. The theory 
advanced is that while the big ships are encountering each 
other and fighting, the small cruisers should be scouring the 
seas snapping up the enemy’s merchant shipping. Historical 
precedents are cited in favour of this view, and we are told 
that such a policy is being prepared by the German Navy. 


_ relia 
The question is one for a war of experts rather than for the 
outsider. Will the Japanese and Russian naval way brin, 
to light facts which those on each side of the Controve : 
will acknowledge P——-Mr. George Maxwell’s description of 
fishing for crocodiles makes one realise the power and general 
undesirableness of these amphibious marauders. The Crocodile 
whose capture is recounted was ten feet long, and lived ina 
Malay lake. The creature had taken to carrying off cattle 
and it was high time for its depredations to cease, This 
was done with the aid of a baited hook and a rope. There 
is a description of the yellow crocodile struggling in the blue 
water of the lake and looking like a contorted Chinese dragon, 
The danger must have been considerable to the fishers in their 
dug-out native canoes.——General Chapman discusseg the 
recruiting question, and shows that there must be something 
wrong in our system. After the difference in the purchasing 
power of money is allowed for, it appears that in America 
the soldier is no better paid than he is here. But for some 
reason the desire to enter the Army there is so great that 
there are four candidates for every vacancy. General Chapman 
blames our system of recruiting, rather than the condition and 
pay of the soldier, for the scarcity of recruits in England, 
We are given the outline of a plan for improving recruiting 
by not allowing it to be a merely military affair :-— 

“The responsibility of obtaining recruits for the territorial 
regiments should be transferred to the local authorities. Com. 
mittees should be established in every county and municipality, 
under the lord-lieutenant or mayor, with the deputy-lieutenants 
county councillors, magistrates, and other persons of authority 
and influence as members, whose duty it should be to make 
known the requirements of the service, and to encourage suitable 
men to come forward.” 

The local authorities would naturally be also the means of 
finding work for discharged soldiers. The idea is certainly an 
attractive one. 


“Tdealism in Protection” is the title of an article in the 
Monthly Review by Mr. W. R. Malcolm. The writer brings to 
bear that important contribution to all true knowledge, the 
“sympathy of comprehension.” Free-traders and Protec. 
tionists are both given to calling each other sordid, and 
refusing to inquire into the underlying ideas of either policy. 
Mr. Malcolm traces the Protectionist spirit back to Tudor 
times, when a man was liable to be put to death for the 
second offence of selling rams to a foreigner. The mediaeval 
ideal was to keep your own country strong and keep your 
neighbour down. Efficiency, too, was an ideal which the 
authorities maintained, and monopoly was prevented. A 
wine merchant who did not adhere to the regulation price was 
liable to have his wine sold for him by the constable to 
any who would buy it at the price fixed by law. The modern 
Protectionist who sees in the policy he approves a way of 
carrying out his ideals of nationalism and efficiency is very 
different from the man who merely regards it as a plan for 
increasing his wealth. Mr. Malcolm’s paper is most striking 
and suggestive, and we hope it will be widely read. The fact 
that there is no more ardent Free-trader than Mr. Malcolm, 
and that no one is better equipped than he to fight Protection 
with facts, figures, and arguments, makes his plea for the 
understanding of the underlying ideals of a large section of 
Protectionist feeling all the more important and noteworthy. 
We must understand our opponents fully in order to beat them 
thoroughly and finally———-Mrs. Hessey gives us more of her 
“Quaint Memories,” in which many good stories are to be 
found. There isa delightful picture of a village clergyman 
whose fancy was to bring up the boys of his parish as grooms. 
For this purpose he kept eight donkeys, which he drove either 
tandem, four, six, or eight. One of these grooms had to 
take a cap and gown to his master at Oxford. The vicar, to 
his astonishment, saw the boy enter the town driving a tandem 
of donkeys and wearing the garments in question. 


Miss Doris Birnbaum gives us in the Independent Review a 
useful comparison of the different systems of indentured 
labour in force in various parts of the Empire. From this 
inquiry it appears that the system employed in the Transvaal 
compares unfavourably with every other in use. This arises 
from the fact that in other Colonies the Governments have 
framed their Ordinances with a view to the interests of 
the labourer. But the regulations for the Chinese labourers 
were drawn up by the employers, with the High Com- 








missioner as their advocate and the Colonial Secretary to 
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scones 
sster their decisions. That this represents the facts 


ja shown by the way in which the minimum daily wage 
of 1s. 6d. desired by the Government was granted by 
the Chamber of Mines in order to set the Ordinance in 
motion; and then reduced to 1s. by Lord Milner, on the plea 
of levelling down to the earnings of the native labourers. 
fhe root difference between these coolies and others in 
yarious Colonies is that in the Transvaal they cannot, after 
their term of service is over, work for themselves. This the 
Indian does in Jamaica and elsewhere——Canon Barnett 
brings the weight of his experience to bear on the question of 
the “ Public Feeding of School Children.” In his article great 
strezs is laid on the importance of doing nothing to impair 
home life, which so much centres round the preparation and 
partaking of meals. Canon Barnett argues that the modern 
tendency has been to loosen the family bond, and that it 
would be disastrous to encourage the process. Incidentally 
he points out that the aliens, especially the Jews, maintain a 
high standard of family life, and set a good example in this way. 
Canon Barnett acknowledges that there are evils attendant 
upon doing nothing, and his belief is that less harm would be 
done by giving school children milk than by any other system 
of charity or of outdoor relief. Milk is the essential nourish- 
ment which children need, but it is not a meal in the ordinary 
and domestic sense. 





NOVELS. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN.* 
WueEn itis explained that the scene of “ John Oliver Hobbes’s ” 
new romance is chiefly laid in a country named Siguria, that 
the heroine is the hereditary Princess of that realm, and that 
the réle of hero is assigned to an English nobleman, an ex- 
Guardsman who has distinguished himself equally in the 
spheres of society and of action, it will be readily, but not 
correctly, inferred that the story belongs to that category of 
mock-Royal serio-comic romance of which Stevenson’s Prince 
Otto was the earliest and the most distinguished, and The 
Prisoner of Zenda the most popular, example. The inference 
as we have said, is obvious; but it is not fully justified by the 
contents of the volume before us. Mrs. Craigie has, it is true, 
appropriated a convenient formula in which a charming 
Princess of an imaginary kingdom in Southern Europe 
and an amative Englishman thirsting for adventure are 
integral elements ; but her method of working it out is quite 
different from that of ber predecessors in the same field. Those 
who expect an abundance of exciting incident—sword-play, 
hair’s-breadth escapes, alarums and excursions—must be pre- 
pared for disappointment. There is a war in the story, but 
we only see the generals setting forth and returning. All 
the details of the campaign are compressed into a single 
paragraph reciting the bare fact that the Sigurian insurgents 
were defeated with considerable bloodshed. So far as action 
goes, there is a complete absence of circumstantial detail, a 
deliberate abstention from the exercise of the inventive 
faculty. The pageantry and picturesqueness of Court life, 
without being exactly ignored, are by no means elaborately 
portrayed. Mrs. Craigie, in short, does not rely either on 
incident or scene-painting. Though the results of her faithful 
study of Disraeli are apparent in certain passages—notably 
the opening pages—she is sparing in the use of that 
gorgeous upholstery in which Disraeli revelled. In a word, her 
interest in her characters is chiefly psychological, and their 
romantic and exalted surroundings are only utilised to lend 
picturesque relief to the emotions by which they are actuated. 
Lord Feldershey, in a fit of Byronic misanthropy tempered 
with Tolstoyism, renounces the privileges of his rank, migrates 
to Venice, and there sets up an art school. But on the advent 
of the brilliant, impulsive Princess of Siguria, with whom he 
had flirted violently in former seasons, he speedily abandons 
the simple life, and when she proposes that he should become 
the Prince Consort of Siguria, readily acquiesces. They are 
both really very much in love, but neither will admit it to the 
other, and in Feldershey’s case unfounded suspicion of an 
intrigue between the Princess and a rich millionaire poisons 
his mind with jealousy at the very moment when he 
undertakes to marry her. He leaves his bride on their 


* The Flute of Pan: a Romance. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, (6s. ] 


wedding-day to take the field against the insurgents, and on 
his return behaves so coldly and unkindly that the Princess 
abdicates, but in fulfilment of a promise made before her 
marriage, goes back with him to the studio at Venice, where 
the necessary éclaircissement takes place, and ail ends happily. 

That the story is written with grace and distinction, that it 
is liberally seasoned with epigram and paradox, the name of 
the author affords a sufficient guarantee. Nor are we pre- 
pared to deny that as a delicate caricature of the egotism of 
the highly favoured and “high-dizened male person” the 
romance has a certain satiric value. But the really brilliant 
opening pages prepared us for a liberally planned and 
carefully executed romance, not a fantastic comedietta 
equally compounded of sentiment and irony. The chief 
weakness of the book is that the mise-en-sctne and motive 
presuppose, according to the rules of the game, a profusion of 
highly coloured incident, in which, as a matter of fact, it is 
conspicuously lacking. Furthermore, it is difficult to feel 
more than a languid interest in the fortunes of irresponsible 
eccentrics when you know that the artificial barriers which 
keep them apart are absolutely certain to be removed 
in the long run. However, thei: dialogue, diaries, and 
letters are excellent, and there are some piquant sketches 
of the various types of self-secking courtier, chiefly female. 
Since writing the above we see that Mrs. Craigie has been 
addressing the Dante Society on the subject of irony, which 
she declares has suffered eclipse of latter years, and is 
not understood by Anglo-Saxons or Northerners. For our- 
selves, we readily admit our inability to appreciate the 
efficacy of an irony so confusing and intermittent as that of 
The Flute of Pan. 





A Woman and her Talent. By Louise Jordan Miln. (W. Black. 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—There have been signs for some time past 
that a reaction was on its way from the “forward” movement of 
women to the old-fashioned theory that it is the mission of women 
to be merely wives and mothers. The column dedicated to 
reviews of fiction is clearly not the place in which this thorny 
subject can be discussed, and the reaction is merely mentioned 
here as being the motive of Mrs. Louise Jordan Miln’s novel, 
A Woman and her Talent. The style of the book is in the 
beginning rather stiff, and the reader is inclined to wish for a 
little more elasticity ; but later on he will regret the restraint of 
the earlier chapters, for the writing becomes almost hysterical. 
Any one who reads the account of the heroine’s first writing 
for the Press will agree that the adjective is not undeserved. 
The book is divided into two sections, in the first of 
which the heroine’s husband is a virtuous, though rather 
priggish, schoolmaster, while in the second he becomes the most 
brutal of profligates. The only reason for his degenera- 
tion is that his wife takes to writing, and he himself 
gives up his profession and acts as her literary agent. The 
reader will find some difficulty in believing in this astound- 
ing change, and will have an uncomfortable feeling that 
the unfortunate man is sacrificed to the author’s theories on 
the employment of women. ‘The husband having completely 
altered, Mrs. Miln then kills her heroine’s three children ; 
but in the end she relents, and provides the poor woman with a 
gallant soldier for a second husband. It may be remarked in 
passing that this gentleman’s notion of courtship is truly 
amazing, and that the author is understating the case when she 
describes his wooing as having been almost brutal. The book 
has the interest which attaches to any work about which the 
author is in deadly earnest, but as a story it is badly constructed, 
and in the main exhibits the defects rather than the morits of a 
“novel with a purpose.” 

Patricia: a Mother. By “Iota.” (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
The plot of this story is decidedly ingenious, so far, that is, as 
concerns the iniquitous will of the widowed heroine’s first 
husband. The struggle, also, which Patricia makes for the soul 
of her only child might in other hands have been made ex- 
tremely interesting. But there is an absence of distinction, not 
only in the actual writing, but in the ideas propounded by 
the author, which deprives the story of any value it might 
have had. Could the lady who writes as “Iota” first learn to 
think coherently, and then to write with some pretensions to 
purity of style, it would be easier to forgive her for her occa- 
sional startling errors of taste. It would also be easier to read 
her book with the attention due to a certain seriousness of aim 
which may be found in the account of the heroine’s maternal 
trials. As things are, it is impossible to recommend a book in 





which the taste of the reader will be constantly outraged by 
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slipshod writing and an inexcusable quantity of slang, as well as 
by more serious lapses on the part of the author. 


The Jackal. By Coulson Kernahan. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—The beginning of the book promises well, and is really 
rather good in its own sensational way; but unfortunately the 
unravelling of the author’s mystery is a tedious process for 
the reader, nor is the mystery in the least credible when 
unravelled. A story of this kind should, to be successful, go 
with a rush from beginning to end ; but The Jackal is not guiltless 
of padding, and of long pauses during which even the pretext 
for action disappears. The only original thing in the novel is 
the utter stupidity of the “amateur detective,’"—a gentleman 
who is usually endowed in fiction with entirely abnormal percep- 
tions and resource. The central idea of the book, the abduction 
for no perceptible reason of a number of well-known ladies, is 
rather ingenious, and it is therefore a pity that the story should 
be so poorly worked out. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@——. 
THE FALL OF TSARDOM. 

The Fall of Tsardom. By Carl Joubert. (Eveleigh Nash. 
7s. 6d.)—We noticed Mr. Joubert’s “Truth about the Tsar” at 
length some little time ago (Spectator, February 11th), and it is 
not necessary to do the same with the volume now before us. 
Our readers have probably made up their minds about Mr. Joubert, 
and know what to expect from him. That he has at his com- 
mand some information not generally accessible, that many of 
his revelations are true, and that, on the whole, the trend of 
events has been to justify his declarations and predictions can 
hardly be denied. On the other hand, he seems to presume too 
much on his power to distinguish between the false and the true 
in things past—imagine how vast must be the variety, how 
diverse the value, of the sources from which his information 
comes !—and on his capacity to foresee the future. “The fall of 
Tsardom” is a “very large order” indeed. Nicholas II. is, any- 
how, better than Caligula, and Caesardom survived Caligula for 
four centuries, or, we might say, if we regard the rulers of Con- 
stantinople as the successors of Augustus, for fourteen. We do 
not intend to treat this new volume in detail; a reviewer can 
hardly help hesitating to give this or that particular incident 
or conclusion the prominence of quotation, though he may feel 
sufficiently confident about his general estimate of the book. He 
can have no hesitation about saying that The Fall of Tsardom is 
a book to be read. Tragic Stories from Russia. Done into 
English by William Frederick Harvey, M.A. (D. Nutt. 1s.)— 
The title-page of this volume seeks to attract readers by the 
words “ Forbidden in Russia.” They doubtless represent a fact ; 
but it.is necessary to say that these “tragic stories” do not 
belong to the present. Sister Vasilieva—whether a real person 
or an imaginary we know not—seems to have been a nurse in 
the Plevna Campaign, while Sofia Perovskaya, whose reality is 
undoubted, was one of the chief conspirators in the murder of 
Alexander II. She was, in a way of her own, another Charlotte 
Corday, but far more sane and responsible. ‘This is a picture of 
her as she went to her death :—“ Not a sign of fear of death in 
her lovely countenance. Her cheeks were the fresh roses of 
health and youth, and a heroine’s soul gleamed from her gentle 
but firm and serious face.” And here is an extract from her last 
letter to her mother (she was about to be tried) :— Buy and send 
me, dearest mamma, a little white collar and a pair of simple 
loose sleeves with links.” She was then twenty-seven, and she 
had for years been the moving spirit of the militant Nihilist con- 
spiracy,—certainly a very perplexing creature. Of one thing we 
are certain; we cannot help feeling that this glorification of her 
is pessimi exempli. The other contents of the volume are two 
allegories by Maxim Gorky, and two papers by Leo Tolstoy, the 
former containing reminiscences of a veteran who had served under 
Nicholas I. (surnamed “Of the Stick”), the latter being a letter 
tothe Swedish Peace party ; also we have “In the Lord’s House,” 
a poignant contrast between Father John and the Metropolitan 
of Russia.——With these may be not inappropriately joined a 
volume which gives us another aspect of the great conflict 
between the “ Haves” and the “Have-nots.” This is Paris and 
the Social Revolution, by Alvan Francis Sanborn (Hutchinson 

and Co. 16s. net). We do not profess ourselves able to 
appreciate the revelations which Mr. Sanborn makes of the 
Anarchists, of their aims, their theories, their proceedings. 
A lurid light has been thrown on these matters by events 
which have taken place since the volume was published. It 
should be stated that the author has manifestly studied his 








j PP 
f any one wants to see the golden side of the Anarchist shiel 
let him read the quotation from Jean Grave’s “ L’Anarchie . 
But, ses Moyens”—has listened to the harangues of their sheate 
and records’ the outcome-of their principles in action, Then 
we have chapters on “Latin Quarter,” on “Those who Starve” 
on “Suicide,” on “ Montmartre.” Other matters and places 
are dealt with in a spirit curiously blended of criticism and 
sympathy. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE Wrkrk 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, } 





Worcestershire Place Names. By W.H. Duignan. (H. Frowdo 
Gs. net.)—Mr. Duignan, already favourably known to readers 
interested in archaeology by his book, “Staffordshire Place 
Names,” has in this volume taken in another field of observation, 
“T was attracted to Worcestershire,” he writes in hig preface 
“by the very large number of Anglo-Saxon charters preserved 
in the archives of the Bishops of Worcester and the great 
monasteries of the county.” It is diflicult to give any idea of 
the contents of such a volume. Possibly one or two instanceg 
may help. Most people have heard of Pershore and its plums, 
It is interesting, therefore, to find that the name means “ peach. 
border” (persoe, A.S. for “ peach,” and dra, “ border”). Shelsley 
Beauchamp and Shelsley Walsh, two beautiful spots on the Teme, 
recall the names of former owners, Shelsley being made up of 
lea, “open meadow or wood,” .and scyld, “shield.” Clifton-on. 
Teme, on a hill in the same neighbourhood, is the “ Cliff-town,” 
Bromsgrove and Birmingham are connected with the family of 
Brem (the word = “‘illustrious”). Hindlip is the “ hitid’s leap” 
(hind, hlyp). Malvern and Kidderminster Mr. Duignan is com. 
pelled to leave unexplained (excepting, of course, the second part 
of the latter). 


Livingstone College Year-Book. (Leyton, E.)—Livingstone 
College has for its object the giving of medical training to 
missionaries. It has been at work for eleven years, and during 
that time about one hundred and eighty students have availed 
themselves of the opportunities which it offers, not reckoning 
some forty more whose stay has been for less than two terms, 
The numbers seem to vary greatly. In one session between 
twenty and thirty were at work ; in others as few as nine or ten, 
All the Missionary Societies have expressed approval of the 
institution, and it is somewhat disappointing to find that the very 
great benefits which it offers are not more sought after. There 
are many fields of missionary work where medical knowledge, if 
not actually indispensable, is certain to be useful. Apart from 
the advantages it confers on the possessor, it is likely to be a most 
effective introduction. The Year-Book gives some valuable 
counsels in the matter of the preservation of health in tropical 
climates. It is noticeable that the proportion of deaths among 
the former students—of whom a list, with places of work, &c., is 
given—is distinctly small. ight out of a total of one hundred 
and seventy-eight, even though all were probably young mon, is 
a favourable average. In this connection we may mention The 
Maintenance of Health in the Tropics, by W. J. Simpson, MD. 
(Ball, Sons, and Danielsson, 2s. Gd. net), a manual prepared at 
the request of the Committee of the London School of Tropical 
Medicine. It should be understood that this is not a technical 
work intended for professional use, but adapted to the needs of 
the ordinary resident in tropical or sub-tropical regions. One of 
the most important discoveries in the region of medicine in 
modern times is that the mosquito is the efficient cause of yellow 
fever and filiariasis. A combination of private and public effort 
can goa long way towards stamping out these diseases, That 
certainly would have been thought the wildest of fancies five-and- 
twenty years ago. 





The New Testament and the Pentateuch. By C. F. Nésgen, D.D. 
Translated from the German by C. H. Irwin, M.A, (R.T.S. 2s.) 
—Professor Nésgen, who follows the line taken by Hengstenberg, 
gives us here a powerful argument on the conservative side. He 
insists, and with much force, on the position accorded to Moses 
by Christ and His Disciples as an instrument of the divine 
revelation to Israel. It can hardly be denied that to relegate 
the great Hebrew lawgiver to the region of myth would be to inter- 
fere most seriously with the plain meaning of New Testament 
teaching. The argument, also, for the sanction given to much of the 
Pentateuch narrative is of considerable weight. Professor Nésgen 
makes Deuteronomy, we see, coeval with the other books of the 
Pentateuch. This seems a very difficult hypothesis to support. 





subject. He has made himself acquainted with its literature— 





We do not see that he maintains the early date of the elaborate 
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Leviticus ritual, The volume, which is written in a very 
temperate and reasonable style, is well worth attention. 


How the Bible Came to Us. By Frank 8. Herne. (Sunday School 

Union. 1s. not.)—Mr. Herne describes in sensible language the 
history of the Old and New Testaments, with a special mention 
of the most important manuscripts of the New. A few words 
would have been in season about the papyri, which, though 
insignificant in extent, throw back the antiquity of the text by 
a century and a half.. The second part is a narrative of the 
English Bible. Altogether, this is a reasonable and serviceable 
little book. 

The Book of the Spiritual Life. By the late Lady Dilke. With 
Memoir of the Author by Sir C, W. Dilke. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net.) Lady Dilke was a woman of many activities, of which the 
artistic, itself a curious case of heredity, was the most developed. 
She showed a very early taste in this direction, and in after- 
life made considerable contributions to the literature of the 
subject. This part of the Memoir will be read with special 
interest. The examples of her literary work given in this volume, 
though displaying not a little power, do not leave an impression 


of spontaneity. 
EEE Ae Seer 


Problems of the Panama Canal. By Brigadier-General TI. L. 
Abbot, U.S.A. (Macmillan and Co. 63. Gd. net.)—General 
Abbot begins his narrative with the formation of the new Panama 
Company in 1890. The operations of this Company went on until 
the outbreak of the Spanish War. ‘I'he ultimate result was that 
the United States bought the whole affair for 40,000,000 dollars. 
(The Senate had previously accepted the Nicaraguan scheme by a 
very large majority; but even the Senate has to yield to facts.) 
In this volume we have a statement of the comparative merits of 
the tvo schemes, showing a superiority in.time for the Panama 
route of ten hours (transit) as against forty, and a very complete 
discussion of the engineering and other problems. The chief 
difficulty is the Chagres River, with freshets and flood for nine 
months.of the yearand scarcity for three. But there is nothing 
that may not be eventually.overcome by the enginear. Nature has 
fortunately provided two lakes for the storage of water, scarcity 
being, of course, a more serious danger than superiluity. Other 
details—as, for instance, climate—are considered, and the whole 
ease is exhaustively stated. The labour question is solved, it 
would seem, by the employment of negroes from the British 
Antilles, 


_The Sportsman’s Year-Book, 1905. Edited by A. Wallis Meyer. 
(G. Newnes and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This volume contains the 
year’s record of horse-racing, cricket, football, golf, rowing, polo, 
and other minor sports. More than half the volume is occupied 
with biographical notices of the chief exponents of the various 
sports, both professional and amateur. We may give as a sample 
the first twelve items :—Abel (cricketer), Lady Aberdeen (presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Kennel Association), Miss Rhona Adair (ex-golf 
champion), F. G. Aflalo (writer on sea-fishing, &c.), Aitken (foot- 
ball player), C. W. Alcock (secretary of Surrey County Cricket 
Club, &c.), Sir C. Alexander (owner of famous kennel of terriers), 
}’. Alexander (owner of racehorses), C. E. Allen (football player), 
Lord Alverstone (president of Amateur Athletic Association), Lord 





Annaly (M.F.H.), A. E. Anthony (steeplechase jockey). ‘There 
must be nearly a thousand of these celebrities. 
A Bundle of Essays. By A. Blunden Martino. (Cornish 


Brothers, Birmingham, 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Martino discourses 
about various things, the cause of the decline of the Roman 
Empire, the smoke plague, the better ordering of cemeteries, the 
nationalisation of the land, &c.; but that of which it is easiest to 
give an idea is an ingenious apologue about Robinson Crusoe. 
Let us suppose that some vessel called at the island and left 
there a gun and various other things that Crusoe needed, taking 
away some goats and fruit. The imports would have exceeded 
the exports in value; but would Crusoe have been the worse off ? 
and would his situation have been bettered if the traders had 
béen compelled to pay a 10 per cent. duty ? 








New Eprrions.—Political Progress in the Nineteenth Century. 
By the late T. McKnight. Revised and Completed by C. A. 
Osborne. (W. and R. Chambers. 5s. net.) Olney Hymns of 
William Cowper. Edited by William Willis. (W. H. Bartlett 
and Co. 1s. net.)——A Mountain Path, and other Talks to Young 
People. By John A. Hamilton. (H.R. Allenson. 2s. 6d.) 
Joséph Hardy Neesima. By the Rev. J. D. Davis. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 3s. net.)—Dr. J. H. Neesima was born in 
1843, of a family which was attached to a daimio of the province 
of-Kodsuke. ‘The wakening of Japan came; it will be seen, in his 
early boyhood, and moved him profoundly. Ultimately he became 











the founder and first Principal of Doshisho University, and this 
book, now in its third edition, is the work of an ‘old’ colleague. 
——Chess. By Howard Staunton. (H.J. Drane. 1s.)—One of 
“Drane’s A. B. C. Series,” an epitome of the “Chessplayer’s 
Handbook,” with some recent games added.—A History of 
Surrey. By Henry Elliot Malden, M.A. (Elliot Stock... 3s. 6d. 
net.) ——Beaumarchais’ Barber of Seville appears in the “'Temple 
Dramatists” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. net), Translated by Arthur 
B. Myrick, Ph.D., Lyrics by G. A. England, A.M. 








(*,* Erratum.—The price of Mr. Frederic Jessel’s book, A 
Bibliography of Books on Cards and Gaming (Longmans and Co.), 
was incorrectly given in our last issue as 2s, 6d. net; it should 
have been 12s. 6d. net.] 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_———_ 


Allen (J.), Leaves from the Past, 8vo ....... (Arrowsmith) net 5/0 
Almond (J.), Merchant Shipmasters’ Ready ‘Calculator. (Imray & Laurie) 7/6 
Benson (E. F.) and Miles (. H,), Diversions Day by ~~ er 8vo 

Hurst & Blackett) 4/0 
Biggs (R.), A Schoolmaster’s Talks with his Boys, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Bolo (H.), Prayer, cr 8vo . a ..(K. Paul) net 2/6 
Bradby (G. F.), The Marquis’: 's ‘Bye: “p Nov el, ‘er 8v0.. "(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Burnet (W.), Gleanings from a Parson’s Diary, er $vo. (E. Stock) net 2/6 











Burnham (C, L.), Jewel’s Story Book, cr 8VO ........sseeseeceeserees (Gey & Bird) 6/0 
Chesterton (G. K.), Heretics, Cr 8VO ......0..00008 w+(Lane) net 5/0 
Cowan (H.), John Knox, er 8vo.. Mipeuall =v 6/0 
Davis (F.), Mrs. Darrell: a Nov el, oA aR NSAI eS (Macmill: an) 6/0 
Dicey (A. V.), Law and Public Opinion i in England during the Nineteenth 
LI TELL EEL RELAIS ELIE: (Macmillan) net 10/6 


Diehl (A. M.), Bread upon the Waters: 2 Novel, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
wlementary Experimental Science, cr 8vo ... .. (Blackie) net 2/6 
Emra (C.), The Love Song of Tristram and. ‘Isoult, and other Poems, 
TIMED cusses shvsinensccessosnssecsvevanb ot sbeua bieae subneasevesacseuctacsge 7iptanTeee (E. Stock) 3/6 
Esher (£.), Dre: xmland, ‘mo ...(A. I, Humphreys) net 2/6 
Goodsall (D. H.), Disenses of the Anv nd Rectum, 8vo (Longmans) net 6/0 
Gould (S. B.), A Memorial to Horatio, Lord Nelson, cr 8vo ...... (Methuen) 26 
Gould (S. B.), Book of South Wales, cr 8vo ........ ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Green (R.), John Wesley, Evange list, 8vo. R.T.S.) net 6/0 
Heath (T. E.), Our Stellar Universe, cr 8V0..........c0esesee0 ng & Sell) net 3/0 
Heck (BR. C, H.), The Steam-Engine and other Steam Motors, Vol. I., 8vo 
(K. Paul} net 14/0 
Henry (A.), The Unwritten Law: a Novel, cr SV0 .....cccscccsseee cesses Nutt) 6/0 
Jfolmes (A. H.), The Pride of Mrs. Brunelle, er 8vo ... soos Bet} 6/0 
Hort (F. J. A.), Village Sermons, 2nd Series, cer 8v0............0+5 (Macmillan) 6/0 
Jerningham (C.), A House of Letters, er 8vo ........ ...(Jarrold) net 10/6 

















Johnstone (A.), Recollections of R. L. Stevenson in the F ucifie, cr 8yo 

(Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Latham (C.), The Gardens of Italy, 2 vols. folio......cc..sseseeees (Newnes) net 63/0 
Mackenzie (F. A.), From Tokyo to Tiflis, 8vo ......... (Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 


..(Simpkin) net 2/6 


Millar (A. H.), Mary Queen of Scots, er 8vo .... 
(Nutt) net 3/6 


Moore (E. H.), ‘the Story of Etain and Otinel, Ato..... eas 
Oxford Conferences on Faith, cr 8vo ....... (K. Paul) net 3/0 
Peterson (M. G.), How to Know Wild F ruits,. er 8vo.. Ss .. (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Pitcairn (C.), The History of the Fife Pitcairns, 8vo.. (Ww. Blackwood) net 42/0 











Plant (H.), Japanese Conversation Grammar, cr 8vo (Nw *) 6/0 
Platt (H. E. P.), Byways in the Classics, including Alia, j2mo ‘(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Pratt (A.), Vigorous Daunt, Billionaire, cr 8vO...... pectneuber (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Russell (Hon. R.), Stren; eth and Diet, Svo ......... .. (Longmans) net 12/6 
Sheldon (C. . M.), Mark Burns’ Manuscript, cr 8vo.. ....(Oliphant) net 3/6 
Skae (H. 'T.), Mary Queen of Scots, cr 8vo ........... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
a (C. E. ), Brief Survey of British History, 8V0 .......0000 (Methuen) 4/6 

Some Old French and English, Ballads, cr 8vo_ ............ (Eragny Press) net 35/0 


Trotter (I. L.), Parables of the Christ Life, 12mo. 
Trotter (I. L.), Parables of the Cross, 12mo.. oe 
Valentine (E. U.), Hecla Sandwith : a Novel, er 8v0_. ..(Harper) 6/0 
Villari (L.), Russia under the Great Shadow, BPD: cicaks (Unwin) net 10/6 
Waight (J. F.), William the Conqueror: a Drama, cr 8vo . (Ge Allen) net 3/6 
Waller (A, D.), Exercises in Practical Physiology, Part IL. (Longmans) net 2/6 
Ward (H. M.), Trees, Vol, III., er Svo.. .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Warwick (C. F.), Mirabeau & the French Revolution, 8vo (Lippincott) net 10/6 
Wirgman (A. cin The _— Airco and All the e Company of Heaven, 

GE BIO recccessesecen cee ove Mowbray) net 5/0 


.. (Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
si —— Bros.) 3/6 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


——o—_ 
OvuTsIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
PAROS snsccsconsecesceess seeee £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 40 
Half-Page (C ‘olumn) seacveces 6 6 Half Narrow Column ........ 2 0 


Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... i 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s, 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..cccecssesesessL16 16 O| Inside Page .rccccscsccceeeeLl4 14 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch.: 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms ;: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


: Half. 
Including postage to any part of the United arly. Yearly. . Quarterly. 
EANSAOM 2. ccsccccescgccccece apiscenekes A SC ccc OWE Base 0 ‘CR 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, 66. cccccccvccccccccccccccccccscce 113 6....016 8....0 8 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C0., Lr, LTD, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eo, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arti 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, . CS... hur Hillis, G.0; 0, 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelin P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis Willian Buxton, Esq, 
John Cator, Esq. 


James Fletcher, Esq. 
John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Alex. Lawrie, Esq, 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esqa., M.P. 
ag me arg, Portman, 2 

on. Lionel Walter a4 
Hugh Colin Smith, EB =a ie 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon, Lord Stalttidee. 
Col, the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbi 
Bir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.MG., | Right Hon, the Barl of Veruluun, sas 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Dutics, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. _ 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Managor, 








DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


SYSTEM 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wittiam Srreet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Mau, 8,W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDrEw Squarr, EDINBURGH, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





A.D. 1720. 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assets over 4 MILLIONS Sterling. 
BONUS DIVIDED, 1902 .., ooo oes eee 


TO SHARE IN NEXT BONUS, 
Apply now or before June 30th to 
Chief Office: 15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT | 2 2etts se givin over, tr, yest 
INSTITUTION Endowment Assurance Policies ary isu, com 


vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL it~ ~ alae 


£597,416. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS . More than £12,400,000 








64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Grackcuurcu Strest, Lonpox, E.C. 
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GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


‘ extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications are 

nee ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
on the Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to begin work in September, 
ee or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 400 boys in 
s b school, mainly Mohammedans, In the case of one of the Masters now 
~~: ired, the subject mainly essential is Sci (Experi tal Physics and 
~ istry) ; six of the new Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
7 chematies (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the others will be con- 
boo ed more particularly with the teaching of English. Candidates must be 
pry than 23, nor over 30, years of age, have a robust constitution, and 
= taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have experience as 
a ; preference will be given to applicants who hold a diploma in Teaching. 
ee £295 per aunum (LEg.24 per mensem), rising to £398 er annum (LEg.32 

x mensem)., Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching hours, on an 
average, four daily (Fridays only excepted). Summer vacation not less than 
” nal with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
co ye only of testimonials, must be sent in before June 24th, 1905, marked 
mside “Assistant-Masterships,” and addressed to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, 
, Gullane, East Lothian, to whom candidates may apply for further 


information. 
7 HEDIVIAL LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIPS, 


the EGYPTIAN MINISTRY of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION INVITES 
APPLICATIONS for two posts of Lecturers in the English Section of the 
above-mentioned School. Salary £615, rising to, £820. Candidates must be 
University men having either a law degree, or other legal qualification, and 
must have a moderate knowledge of French. They will be required in the 
first instance to lecture (in English) on Jurisprudence, Roman Law or Political 
Economy.—Applications, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by copies 
only of testimonials, should be made by letter to M. SHELDON AMOS, Esq. 
If posted in London not later than June 17th, 1905, they should be addressed 
to the Native Court of First Instance, Cairo. Later applications should be 
addressed to St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster. 


INDIAN GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


Selection will be made on or after 15th July next for a VACANCY in the 
GRADE of ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. Candidates should address 
the UNDER SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA, India Office, London, 
§.W., from whom particulars can be obtained regarding qualifications and 
other conditions of appointment. : 

Preliminary notice is also given that in 1906 there will be at least ONE 
more VACANCY, for which applications should be made in July, 1906, 

India Office, London, 27th May, 1905. 


LGIERS.—Owing to the Retirement of Dr. William 
Thomson, there is 2 VACANCY in Mustapha Supérieur for a duly 
qualified BRITISH PRACTITIONER holding the necessary French diploma, 
or willing to obtain the same during the next six months.—For particulars 
address till July 8th, Rev. E. ARKWRIGHT, Telemly, Mustapha, Algiers ; 
or afterwards, 36 Seymour Street, London, W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL will APPOINT a RESIDENT LIBRARIAN for next Session. 
Candidates must hold a Degree or its cquivalent, 

Six copies of applications and of not more than three recent testimonials 
must be sent not later than July 7th to the Secretary of the College, from whom 
all information may be obtained. H. WALTON, Secretary. 


VECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, or otherwise.—An educated 
L) English LADY (25), speaking and writing French and German, Short- 
hand (110), Typist (Remington or others), WANTS POST as above.—Letters 

“W.L.,” c/o Cowie and Co., 17 Gresham Strect, E.C. 


XFORD GRADUATE DESIRES PRIVATE TUTOR- 

SHIP; good Classics, Maths., and Modern Languages; successful 

experience ; recommended.—- Address, ‘‘ BACHELOR,” c/o Willing’s, Advertise- 
ment Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


PRIVATE TUTOR at one of the Principal Educa- 

tional Centres on the Continent (a University Graduate) is prepared 
to TRANSFER his RESIDENT PUPILS aud CONNECTION. A good 
opening especially for a Graduate in Science.—Apply to the SCHOLASTIC 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


lm\O HEAD-MASTERS or HOUSE-MASTERS at Public 

Schools.—A GRADUATE of Oxford or Cambridge, with experience in 
the working of a Public School and with capital at command, may hear of a 
GOOD OPENING by applying to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Scholastic Associa- 
tion, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. lieplies will be treated as 
strictly confidential. 


YMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESSES OPEN for 
ENGAGEMENT. Certified to Teach: Swedish gymnastics, hockey, 
cricket, net ball, dancing, swimming, elementary physiology and hygiene ; and 
to practice massage nnd remedial movements.--Apply, the PRINCIPAL, 
Physical Training College, Halesowen. 


ORKSHIRE MOORS.—HOLIDAY QUARTERS, for 
large Family or party of Pachelors.—TO LET, FURNISHED, for August 
and part September, LARGE ILOUSE; 3 acres of grounds, 4 reception, 10 bed- 
rooms; 2 tennis lawns; golf, fishing, otter hunting, cricket; 500 feet above 
sea level; close to moors.—A, H. DAVIS, M.A., Ilkley, Yorks. 
UMMER HOLIDAYS.—Barrister has room for one or 
two PAYING GUESTS or MARRIED COUPLE. Pretty situated house 
close to sea on West Coast of Ireland. First-rate sea fishing, also brown 
trout, From August Ist 3 guineas weekly inclusive, except wine. Trap and 
boats kept. Salmon fishing can be had near, extra. References required and 
given, Pestiontnas and photograph of spot.—Address, Box 152, Sell’s Adver- 
tising Offices, London, E.C. 


ANRESHAM LECTURES.—Four Elementary Lectures 
on THE INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS will be delivered on Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., Fri., June 13th-16th, at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C., by W. H. WAGSTAFF, Esq., M.A., Gresham Professor of Geometry, at 
6p.m. Admission free. 


EV. JOHN HUNTER, D.D., of Glasgow, will PREACH 

in BECHSTEIN HALL six Sunday mornings at 11.15: June 18th, 25th, 

July 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd. Admission free. A limited number of seats 
reserved. Series ticket, 10s. 6d., at Box Office, Bechstein Hall. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beant'‘ lly 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. ‘The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. ‘fhe School Reopened on May 5th, 


















































OE ie SF GF LONDON 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for two 
appointments of, ASSISTANT INSPECTORS under the Chief Inspector 
(Education). They will be required to assist the Council’s District Inspectors 
in the inspection of public clementary day schools and evening schools, and, if 
required, any other educational institutions within the areas allot to them, 

The salary in each case is £250 a year, rising by annual increments of £15 to 
a maximum salary of £400 a year. 

The persons appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give their whole time to the duties of the office, and will in 
other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council’s 
service, particulars of which are contained in the form of application. 

‘. In connection with these appointments there is no restriction with regard 
0 sex. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
8.W.; orat the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tions must be seut in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 24th day of 
June, 1905, addressed to the CLERK of the Council at the Education Offices 
as above, and accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 

G GOMME ; 


for appointment, . Le. , 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
The County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 
7th June, 1905. 


i RIDING EDUCATION 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRES. 


A PRINCIPAL TEACHER and TWO ASSISTANT TEACHERS are 
REQUIRED for the two Pupil Teachers’ Centres which it is proposed to open 
in September next. One of these Centres wiil be in Hull and the other in 
Driffield, each Centre providing instruction for about 75 Students in prepara- 
tion for the King’s Scholarship or equivalent Examinations. The Teachers 
appointed will be women. and they will be required to teach in Hull in the first 
half of the week and at Driffield in the second half, two and half days at each 
Centre. The Salary of the Principal Teacher will be £200 per annum, and that 
of the Assistants from £130 to £150. Travelling expenses between Hull and 
Driffield will be allowed in each case.—Applications must be made upon 
special forms, which with copies of three recent testimonials should be 
received not later than June 2lst by the CLERK of the Education Authority, 


County Hall, Beverley. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


UTTERWORTH 

he GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of 
a He will be required to enter upon his duties in September 
next. 

The School is “dual”; at present about 50 pupils, Minimum Salary £200, 
with good house and grounds. 

Accommodation for Boarders. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned 
on or before 26th June next, 

THO. C. BODYCOTE, Clerk to the Goverrors. 
Lutterworth, 26th May, 1905. 


UNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and 
‘ih PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE for GIRLS, LEAMINGTON. (To 
be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next.)—The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLI- 
CATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School. Appli- 
cants should have a University degree or its equivalent qualification, and 
must have had suitable experience in a good Secondary Day School. Salary, 
2200 per annum, together with a capitation fee of £1 per pupil on all pupils 
above one hundred, (£230 guaranteed for the first year.) Forms of applica- 
tion and conditions of appointment may be obtained from the Director, 
Technical School, Leamington,—Applications, accompanied by not more than 
three receut testimonials, to be forwarded to the DIRECTOR, endorsed 
“Application for Appointment of Head-Mistress,” on or before Saturday, 
June 24th, 1905. Personal canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
LEO. RAWLINSON, Clerk to the Education Authority. 


Poe UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF FRENCH. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of French. The 
emoluments of the Chair are derived from a fixed stipend and a share of the 
fees, and are guaranteed to be not less than £600 per annum. Applications, 
with references, and, if candidates desire, testimonials, must be forwarded not 
later than June 24th.—For further details apply to the REGISTRAR, the 
University of Liverpool. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the VACANT CHAIR of 
ENGINEERING, ‘The income of the Chair consists of a fixed stipend and 
share of fees, and is guaranteed at not less than £900 per annum for five years. 

Applications, with references and, if the candidate desires, testimonials, are 
requested not later than June 2lst,—Further particulars on application to the 
REGISTRAR. 


NT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals : Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
Evglish and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Specia) attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH, 8.E.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen, recognised by the Board of Education. Healthy 

situation ; large premises with good garden and playing field. Large staff. 
—Illustrated Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS. 





AUTHORITY. 























ONDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Lan- 
guages. By the term or month.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, 
South Kensington. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


| ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 


_ LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 














colloquial Freuch, German, and Italian, reparation for Examinations if 
desired, 
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Q\HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: , 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALIL,. OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, 
and the ‘Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher's Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the-Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demoustration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACK ENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. Sec., 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fsm £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fecs, a thoroughly efficient modern and _ practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased ‘to send Prospectus to 
a]l inguirers. . ‘ 


T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, suRREY 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation ov 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within tannty miles of I Lening Epsom 
Thorougli modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in ont ef 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora niversity career. 
from 100 gns. perannum. TERM BEGAN MAY 5th. ae 
PaincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONRES 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. : 


] ", MF cc yD 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals 
ALEXANDER, F-R.GS. (late Director | Liverpool Gymnasium on 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train ie aan 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and g = 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Grama 
Fhysigiog » Hygiene, ge and — Nips ss Gold and Silver Medals 
with Diplomas, awarde successful students, Schoo Lleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, we ern 
EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trai 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, ‘encing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bey 
E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, : 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
f\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
ure trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Co) 














UDOR H.A L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages. : 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Server, F.R.S. (Science); W.. Hatt GRIFFIN, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E. Mavpen, M.A,, F.R.Hist.S. (History) ;-M. Hueveset 
(French); Dr. Sterpat (German); C. Jrrram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcra. R.C.M., Gustave PRaDFAv :(Paris Conserva- 
toire); Groret Macratu, Papil of Leschetizky; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—Ternrick WiLHans,:R-.-. Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualitied English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remédiat exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. .Grounds over 4,acres, 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. ‘the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. - 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
i, 6 UPPER BAKER STREE', N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. ' : 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of E:lucation as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. ggg ed : Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held -in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music aud Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


YHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON’ HALL, MIDDLESEX. 














A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £50 a year, tenable for two years. is now 
open.—For particulars, apply to Miss BARTLETT. or to the SECRETARY. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 

‘ With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 

















IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOI,, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad, Resideut 
trained nurse. Tllustrated Prospectus on application. 


VOLK ESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages ; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; speciul care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


JOLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 
* MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters. Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymuasiuin, &c.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 











ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Nethérlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 
ANNE’S, FOXCOMBE (part of Boar’s Hill), near 

e: Oxford.—VACANCIES in the above’ Home ‘School,: for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All Educational advantages. Delicate 
children receive special care. Position specially advantageous, being over 
500 feet above the sea level. Nice garden, double teunis lawns, hockey grounds, 
—For particulars, apply SISTER IN CHARGE, 

















The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Education 
and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke, 


= ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and: Dancing, ~'This ig 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining 
as it does, country life with the advantages of pereeced to a large city, attend. 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical p Ee ese ‘ 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &«. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. ‘he training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s pliysique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are'ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


MVHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
d WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of fhe Leeds Girls’ High School, 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secor 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ‘for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulurs as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L 
POWELL, Cambridge 'lraining College, 


Sr. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 

















FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY. AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
otticial and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Hend-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music-and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of. Clergy 
only. 
‘Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock, or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. first year, £28 7s. second 
and third years, and an Arnott Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, both 
tenable for three years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to 
be held at the College’ on June 28th and 29th, 

Forms of Entry must be returned before June 12th. 

For further information avnplv to the PRINCIPAL, 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground ; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AM 
KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), es for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN 'l’. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all informatiou from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 


Q". MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY 'TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploina. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 














Bye SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Farge hall aud good class-rooms. Garden and field for. gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 





VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, -YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss‘E. M.. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
~Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘l'eacherfor Physical ‘Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 








NROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft, above sea-level. Thoroughl 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Princi 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whiucroft, Crowborough, 
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4 Public School, Endowed and Governed by representative Free Churchmen. 





‘oad-Master, C. D. WHITTAKER, M.A. and LL.D. (Cambridge), B.A. 
and B.Sc: (London), assisted by a Staff of Twenty Colleagues. 





{HE NEXT EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS WILL 
BE HELD AT THE SCHOOL ON TUESDAY, JULY llirn. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE HEAD-MASTER. 





‘ absolutely full, with nearly 300 Boys on its roll; but 
F Letpos® r vied fae the S pte ber term. . 7 i 
4 Junior School, for Boys under Eleven, stands in grounds, 
Twenty-sevon acres of Playing Fields. Large Swimming Baths, warmed 
through winter. : 
‘ New Chemical and Physical Laboratories. : 
The entire sanitary system was renewed on most modern lines twelve months 
ago, and is absolutely faultless. 
Electric light throughout. 
Bight Boys have matriculated at London University during the past nine 
S. 
pi Boys obtained Cambridge Local Examination Certificates, December, 





VE is awarded to Sons of Ministers and Missionaries without 


Examination. ; 
" Inclusive Fees from eleven guineas per term. 


7PHb CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. - ; 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Avatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games. Swimming, Dancing, &c. ; 

‘A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. | : 

specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
the College. its 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £89 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

j PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 
The BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 

INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee.. JUNIOR 

SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c.. for boys from 8 to 13, Five Boarding- 
houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 

‘ Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetsliips, &c. (Special Se Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering,’ &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
NOVEMBER 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for 3 years); three 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 3 years), restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 
: For particulars and entry form (to be sent in by November 14th), apply to 
THE SECRETARY. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JUNE 28th, 29th, and 30th to fill up not less than 

8 Residential Scholarships, 3 Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 
tions.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard, 


Werentastic. 

“SERA TSR EES SCHOOL, KENT. 
The School provides at a very moderate cost a thorough Public School 

Education of the highest grade. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides. Special 


Army Claxs. Entrance Scholarsips Examination on July 4th.—Apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. ; 
nS COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 

Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Junior Department. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


MHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 















































Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin.recognised by the Governors. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, 


An EXAMINATION will be held on TUESDAY, July 11th, and the follow- 
ing day for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and 
£30.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from: £80-to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN. Radley College, Abingdon. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from, London. | Princi- 

on C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
late of Wycombe Abbey School). 




















RerAaL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
. MMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Privcirar—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectns, 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grdunds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ROADSTAIRS—WELLESLEY HOUSE, ST. 
PETER’S.—C. 8. TAYLOR, M.A. Oxon. Boys between 7 and 14 
ee for Public Schools (Entrance and Scholarships) and for Royal Navy. 
uildings erected in 1897-98 on splendid open site of high land (156 ft. above 
sea-level) near Broadstairs. Large gymnasium (52ft. by 26ft.), carpenter's 
shop, &c. Scholarships gained at Public Schools, including Charterhouse, 
Marlborough, and Haileybury. First place Entrance H.M.S. ‘ Britannia’ in 
July, 1904. Fees 100 to 120 guineas per annum.—Prospectus on applicati 


COLLEGE, 


























ROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 
Home School on the Coast. Modern equipment. Moderate fees, 


Prospectus and List of Hosoaws from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 20th and 21st for Four Open 
Scholarships—viz., One of £40, Two of £30, One of £20.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

SCHOOL. 


ROMSGROVE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 29th and 30th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


{RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 11th and 12th, 
Two Scholarships of £70 a year. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


bl taco SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian Public School. - 
Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


Y LENALMON D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full ‘particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A, RB, F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
4 Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


Lig ge RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
‘4 Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Publie Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strung. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


peo and GUARDIANS.—-EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children uf parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy ‘district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 


QCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
\) TEMPERAMENT BEQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class.; Splendid buildings and situ 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy; &. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not Babee 4 Reference to headsuf 
public schools, clergy, leading physiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
‘P\HE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. for 
LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation ; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed French Professors ; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
Principal. English Protestant, now in England.—‘‘ M. H.,”. care of J; and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. ; 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIBLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ieesmuaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply te Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev.. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe, 
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Bi yet DE VILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. KR. I. St, John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 





IEPPE.—Boarding and Day School for French and’ 


English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 
Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 





ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 


RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 

EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 

COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. ‘Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 








DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small number of 
GIRLS, from sixteen years and upwards, in thoir Educational Home. 
-Languages, Music, History, Art. Sound Training in Household Management, 
Individual care. Climate exhilarating, water excellent. Every facility for 
outdoor amusements. Highest references given and required. Miss Dawson 
will be in England to interview parents at end of term. English escort in 
September.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


} EIDELBERG, VILLA. DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss : 





ONN AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 
Thorongh knowledge ot German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 


SWISS LADY, ex-Professor at Wellesley College 
£% (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES who wish to pursue their studies in 'rench, Music, Art, in Geneva 





(Switzerland), Highest references.—Address, Mrs. FAIDY, care of Messrs. | 
} Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 


Patek. Geneva. 


NRAND HOTEL, CARRON, FIONNAY-VALAIS, 
SUISSE.—Altitude 1,497m. Ouvert du 1 Juin au 30 Septembre. A 
proxienité du Grand Combin (4,317). Véranda vitrée. Bains et douches 4 
"hotel. Sanitary arrangement. Culte Catholique et Anglais. Poste 2 fois par 
jour; Télégraphe. Pension de 6410 frs.; prix réduits en Juin et Septembre. 
Station de chemin de fer, Martigny. 
HOTEL MAUVOISIN (1,824m.) A 1}h.de Fionnay. Ouvert du 15 Juin au 
30 Septembre.—Dr. FRANCOIS CARRON, Propriétaire (des deux Hétels).! 


D0: Osa eo’: 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to tho 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J, PATON, Epucationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s..4d. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

‘ BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign ‘Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
narticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Lita. 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
*“‘Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piceadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
rHVHE BUSHEY SCHOOL of PAINTING, BUSHEY, 
HERTS.—For the Study of the Human Figure, and Animal Painting 
from the living model. Principal, Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH, R.B.A. 
Assistant-Master, ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. Master of the Life-Class, 
J. W. WHITELEY.—Vor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ay YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 18 Tilovd Square, London, W.C. 


N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 

of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting August Ist by 

gs, ‘Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in JAPAN, 

returning vui Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &., could TAKE CHARGE of a 

LIMITED PARTY for whole or part of tour. References; can be seen at the 

Howard Hotel. An estimate of expenses given.—Address, Rev. J. TUKE 
JOHNSON (M.A.Oxon.), Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &., who desire to dispose of 

same sarge are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 

Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 












































SALES BY AUCTION. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


M ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTIO 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY y 
2ist, and two following days, at 1 o’clock, RARE and VALUABLE B( June 
including an interesting copy of Anne Killigrew’s Poems, 1686, with POOks, 
Portrait ; White’s Selborne, first edition; a fine copy of the Original Editi 
of Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols., and Cambridge University, 9 = 
Valuable Sporting Books and Prints, and Books with Coloured Plutes Vols, ; 
sumptuously bound; Modern Fine Art and Illustrated Books: u a 
Library Editions of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Whyte-Melville, J Hjow 
Lady Jackson, Carlyle, and others, in fine calf or morocco bindings; Bu hyee: 
Arabian Nights, with Letchford's Illustrations, 12 vols.; Brink’ ey's Hi io 
of Japan, 12 vols. ; Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols. ; Hakluyt Society and other Se ~ 
Standard Books; an extensive Library of Mathematical and Scientific hei 
including a copy of the Editio Princeps of Gilbert on the Magnet, 1600. os, 
a selection of Rare Books in Early English Literature from an old County 


Library. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. BEG to ANNOUNGR 

that they will hold several SALES of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS 

during the next few weeks, prior to the close of their Season about the middle 
of July. They would therefore respectfully advise those having Libraries lo 
Collections of Books to dispose of, to communicate as to the sale of the gq > 
with as little delay as possible, in order to ensure the property being offers) 
this season, Ted 


= ne ee 
OOKS WANTED.—30s. each offered.—Wedmore's 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore’s Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899. "Pits 
inarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Paintixzg, 3 vols, . 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843 ; Jerrold’s Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1888; Gardiner'’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 
2 vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols, 
1881; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, jn 
20 Nos., 1847-48 ; Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King. 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu f 























for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the June Supple. 

mentary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Fvery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. The Complete ANNUAL CATA. 
LOGUE can also be had. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder ang 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
‘Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848 ; £10 for Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for -Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win. 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 184; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won. 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &,—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 








REALM have made an arrangement by which, for every million used 
postage-stamps collected, two Patients can be admitted to the North-Eastern 
ospital for Children, Bethnal Green, E. The name of each collector. of a 
million stamps will be inscribed on a board in a prominent position-in the 
Hospital.—Particulars may be obtained of the SECRETARY of the Hospital, 
or the EDITOR of the Girl’s Realm, 7 New Court, Carey Street, W.C. 








AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, 
FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 
choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 

S ® ® Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square); or 67 King William Street, B.C. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tous). 

£10 1075 NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES, 

NORTH CAPE AND BALTIC CRUISES. 4 
June 10th, July 15th, 29th, August 12th, 26th. 


£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PABTIES, 
Details, H, S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
MOURS tro PORTUGAL anpnd MADEIRA, 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMEBS. 


£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £15 to £19 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel, 
Excellent Hotels. 











BOOTH $8. CO., Ltd,, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
Street, Liverpool. 





gtr ame cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
¥.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommenied 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS, 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of ‘‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£55,000,000. 
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— 
EARL DE LA WARR’S PLEASANT EXPERIENCE. 


A LETTER TO THE DAIMLER CO. 


“ BEXHILL-ON-SEA, 
“27th May, 1905. 
“DzAR SIRS, 

“JT have already told you of my long runs 
through France on my 18-h.p. Daimler, some of 
which were over 330 miles in the day, but I 
have not until this week had a long non-stop run 
in England. 

“J left Bexhill last Tuesday afternoon at 2.15 p.m., 
and arrived at Milford-on-Sea, Hants, at 6.50 p.m., 
without a stop of any kind. I make the distance 
about 120 miles. 

“I returned yesterday, leaving at 2.55 p.m.,, 
and arriving here at 7.10 p.m., without a stop. The 
car was out every day this week, and nothing has 
been touched. 

“IT have now done over 15,000 miles on the 
car since last October. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“DE LA WARR.” 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd. 


COVENTRY. 
219-229 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERUST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





co 
2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 


CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum,’ 
oh a ye 7 Ip a 
MENT ae incheeae of boute ot ta N.B.—Two bape Three Fetenie may 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. : 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmon, 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
£7 10s, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 


One Guinea per annum, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.,; iE DOC. 


BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. VIN ORDIN 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIE tadies’ 2/3, * | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3. | Gents’ 3/ll,, 

“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Koninson & Cieaver have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


fists Post ree MANDKERCHIEFS 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Keal Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Sens a Roller towelling, 3d. 
amples an er yard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMASK an? Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE wove 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


“K” BOOTS 


wine usually sold at im 
prices, 


found very superior 
usually sold at high 


ing number of custom 
cures us in London 


fidence in submitting i 


and Lo 





Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/§ 9/3 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 


Provinces, gives us additional con- 


who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any LKailway Slution, including Causes 
ttles. . May be Obtained through all Booksellers 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





| Now READY.—THE JUNE NUMBER 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY REVIEW 


Principal Contents: 
University Settlements. 

By Canon BARNETT. 

Questions for Discussions, 
By Sir OLIver Loner, 
The Possibility of Popular Progress. 
By J. A. Hopson. 
The Free Churches and the Univer- 
sities. By Rev. J. Hope Mouton, 


The Study of Local History. 
By Ramsay Muir. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


AIRE, 


uch higher 


to wine 
er prices, 


ers it pro- 
and the 


t to those 


and Newsagents. 
PRICE SIXPENCE NET, 


London: SHERRATT & HUGHES. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LYTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 








are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. Phoenix Assurance C 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “* K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


19 Lombard Street, 





HG@NIX FIRE 


Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 35s, per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that THe LEapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


ompany, Limited, 
OFFICE, 


and 57 Charing Cross, 











A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Heartburn 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest Aperient 
Delicate Consti' 


Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


and Headache, 











for Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders South- 
tutions, ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 
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SMITH, ELDER AND GO.’S LIST. 


Virs. Ward’s New Novel 
THE MARRIAGE OF encom 
ALBERT STERNER. WILLIAM “ASHE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OPINION UNANIMOUS. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘ Lady Kitty is the most sparkling 
bit of wilful wayward womanhood in all Mrs. Ward's 
portrait gallery.’”’ 


NEW YORK GLOBE.—“In all Mrs. Ward's fong gallery of 
distinguished heroines, Lady Kitty most vibrates with 
life.’’ 


NOTICEL,—A THIRD IMPRESSION of 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


is now ready. Crown Svo, 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“* Rose of the World’ has something indefinable that is 
not given by one novel in a hundred.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* How dainty, how clever it is!....... There is 
spirituality in the book, a sense that life beyond death is real and sweet.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Some charming letters....... The author writes with that 
intimacy of self- revelation which is the secret of charm in eacneeew" * 


TWO NEW 6/- NOVELS. | 
THE MARQUIS'S EYE 


By G. F. BRADBY, [Just published. 


‘Author of ‘* Joshua Newings ; or, The Love Bacillus.” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 


‘Travels Round Our Village,” ‘‘From a 
[Ready on June 16th, 


» With Sihietelines by 


Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Author of “‘ Turnpike Travellers,” 
Thatched Cottage,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 W: aterioo Place, S.W. 


PROBLEMS AND PRIZES. 


SUBJECTS SET. 

4. A NEW VERSE TO “ADONAIS.”——2. A PLEA FOR THE BETTER 
NAMING OF STREETS.——3. LATIN HEXAMETERS,——4. NEWS 
EPIGRAMS.—5. A GOETHE CALENDAR, 

REPORT ON 

1. CHARACTER OF MRS. POLONIUS.—-2. PANTOUMS OF THE PARK. 
—83. LATIN VERSE.——4. SHAKESPEARE QUOTATIONS.—— 
5. AN ELIZABETHAN CALENDAR. 


SEE THIS WEEK'S 


SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. 


ALL THE USUAL FEATURES. 
- SIXTEEN PAGES. ' ONE PENNY. 
“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” TUDOR STREET, LONDON, EC. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 

BY OLD MASTERS. ~ 


From the oi sect Collections of Note, 











NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF woes BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work; &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Itlustvations of the very highest 
quality. a and Estimates submitted, 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w.c, - 
Open (Free) Daily, 10to6, ~~ . 


——$___ 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Bookg 


STUDIES IN 
COLONIAL NATIONALIS\N, 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 
OUTLOOK.—* Mr, Jebb has rendered a great service to the 
Empire by the publication of this book. Hehas discerned the drift of 
public opinion on Imperial questions with extraordinary bla: acumen." 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 
Protectorate. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net, 


SPECTATOR.—* One of the best of recent travel books on @ subject which j 
growing duily in interest and importance,” ng 








FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, l5s. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 


(Up to Liao-Yang.) By THOMAS COWEN. With numerous Illustra. 
tions and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THROUGH THE LANDS OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS, 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net, 





SECOND IMPRESSION OF | 
THE STRIKING “ROMAN A CLEP,” 


THE SEETHING POT, 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 65. 


SPECTATOR.—“A wy brilliant and detached study of Ireland of 
yesterday and to-day 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 











. ea 
DAILY MAIL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION | 
Ts now Published 


IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained at most 

places on the Continent many hours before 
or Enoli lews 

any other English Newspaper. 


The price of the Continental “am Mail” 
7s as follows :— 











PARIS .. 15 centimes = 13d. 
FRENCH PROVINCES ... 20 centimes = 2d. 
Austria 25 heller_—_) 
Egypt 1 piastre 
Germany 20 pfennig 
Holland 125 cents 
Hungary 25 filler 
Italy ... 25 centesimi y= 24d. 
Malta 2 tara 
Portugal 50 reis 
Russia 12 kopecs 
Spain 25 centimos 
Switzerland 25 centimes ; 

Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 
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— 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


ination of the more Important Arguments for and against 

nee TS that Religion. Compiled from Various Sources by Lieut-Col. 

b H, Turton, Royal Engineers, Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. Fifth Edition now 
ready, carefully Revised throughout. 

«sTrath of Christianity ’ has reached a third edition, a well-deserved recogni- 

‘on of the merits of a book which on its first appearance commanded general 

tion ion. As we intimated before, the book is of considerable value to every 

atten ho is concerned with the controversy on Christian evidences ; it presents 

pe on storehouse of en ee the conclusions which may be legitimately 

hem.”—Church Times. 
dram {1008 bess about it that is singularly attractive.” 


—(New York) Churchman. 
How TO PREACH. A Manual for Students. 
the Rev. E. Trrrevt Green, M.A., Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
rif David's College, Lampeter. Cloth boards, 2s, net. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 
Genesis in the Light of Recent Research. By Mrs. Freperic Green. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev, H. E, Byte, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Cloth, 1s, 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 

This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 


resent time. 
THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 


and Sidesmen in the Twentieth Century. By P. V. Smita, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Dioceses of Durham and Manchester. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net (postage 4d. extra). Fifth Edition. 


“Altogether an admirable production.” —Guardian. 
“Excellent, an indispens»ble possession for all who are called to the office of 
churchwarden.”’—Church Times, 


Books by Phecebe Allen. 
GARDEN PESTS. 
' «The literature of the garden has a welcome, we may say necessary, addi- 
tion in ‘Garden Pests,’ ’—Spectator. 
Illustrated by Dr. Harold F. Bassano. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 
« The writer’s qualifications for her task are unquestioned. Our regret is we 
were never numbered among her pupils.”—School master. 
“The explanations are so clear and concise that a fairly intelligent child will 
asily understand them.”—Morning Post. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, —_ boards, 3s. 6d. Third New and Enlarged 
jdition. 
JACK AND JILL'S JOURNEY. 
“Specially suitable for young students in botany. ’—Morning Post. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 
THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; or, Mine Answer was My Deed. 
Illustrated, imperial 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s. 
ON MINIATURE AND: WINDOW GARDENING. 
By the Editors of ‘‘The Sun-Children’s Budget.” Imperial 32mo, 
paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.. Ltd., 
$ PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





THIRD EDITION.—Price 5s. net; by post, 5s. 6d. 


The Free Church of Scotland 
Appeals, 1903-4 


(United Free Church Authorised Report). 


Containing the only verbatim record of the proceedings in the House 

of Lords, together with their Lordships’ judgments; the closed 

records in the main action, and in the Model Trust Deed Case ; the 

Appellants’ and Respondents’ cases ; and the judgments in the Court 
of Session. 


Edited by R. L. ORR, M.A., K.C., LL.B., Advocate, 
One of the Cownsel engaged in the Case. 


“Likely at once to take its place in legal and ecclesiastical libraries as a 
recognised book of reference.’’—Scotsman, 
“Ought to be in the hands of every one who wishes to make himself 
thoroughly familiar with one of the greatest legal cases of modern times.” 
—British Weekly, 
“Quite indispensable for purposes of reference.”—Guardian, 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE, 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON. 














8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. ‘his work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentraL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained througn any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
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MAGMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 
LECTURES ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN LAW & PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE 19th CENTURY 


By A. V. Dicey, K.€., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘* Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Law of the Constitution.” 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE TRADE POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER COLONIES SINCE 1860. 


By Cart Jouannes Fucus, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Freiburg i. B. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








books, the works of men of wholly different training and experience, whose 
attainments and impartiality are not open to question, merit careful study...... 
We are not sure that it isoverrating the two volumes to say that they contain 
as cogent a presentment of the case for tariff reform as any yet put forward.” 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 
ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS. By EpiTa 


Wharton. Illustrated by E. C. Petxorro. Royal 8vo, 10s. ‘6d. net. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firts. With Illustra- 


tions by Netty Ericusen. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. 8 Sccond Series. 


late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING. A National Evil. 
Edited by B. Szesoum Rowntree, Author of “ Poverty.” Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. . 


MENDELISM. By R. C. Punnett, Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge. 16mo, 2s. net, 


A brief account of Mendel and his experiments with Plant Hybridization, 
and his discovery in heredity. 


By the 











NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents. By Colonel Sir H. M. Hozier, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE AMERICAN THOROUGHBRED. By 


Cuartes E. Trevatuay, Fully Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
[The American Sportsman’s Library. 


WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, 


for Admission into the Royal Military Academy, for the years 1895-1904. 
Edited by E. J. Brooxsmitu, B,A., LL.M. Crown 8vo, 6s, 











MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
16mo, pp. 147, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


The LAST DAYS of THEODORIC, 
And other Verses. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ There is much that is charming in ‘ The Last 
Days of Theodoric.’ It is by an anonymous old Oxonian......, Macaulay could 
not have written better on the theme, as thus :—[quotation]....... This author 
is master of all his metres. He is full of humour and fancy. His style is 
rich, but without decoration.” 

The Times says :—‘* The note of these verses is their lucidity and good 
taste, both in thought and expression. They sing of love, of fairies, and of 
Oxford —- Oxford as recollected from the Far East—and there are one or two 
pieces in heroic metre, the finest of which is ‘The Pilgrim Fathers.’” Ina 
later review the Times says :—“‘ It is something to have written ‘The Shep- 
herd-Lover's Lament,’ just for the simplicity and old-fashioned fragrance 
of it.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ This book is the work of an Englishman of culture, 
bred at Oxford but exiled to China....... While, however, some of the poems 
are thus connected with the East, Oxford claims most of them. The longest 
is an impressive dramatic monologue in ten-syllable couplets....... The rest are 
shorter poems in lyrical form that express with an art at once elevated and 
simple some pretty feeling about poetry, or love, or a rose, or an Oxford 
College, or what not.......They make a pleasant book for a reader who likes 
poetry to be healthy as well as refined.” : ; 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ In these songs of the heart...... there is nothing 
extravagant or sought, and the reader,-as he turus from poem to poem, finds 
himself brought into ever closer sympathy with the poet...... Many of the 
other pieces, ‘ The Exile,’ from Victor Hugo; ‘A Prayer,’ which is quite equal 
to the most moving of our hymns; ‘In a College Chapel,’ and ‘In Iffey 
Churehyard,’ with its fine lines [quotation].....are humau to the core and 
typical of the prevailing mood of a thoughtful book of verse.” 

“¥he Dial (Chicago, U.S.A.) says:—‘‘The stately and sombre title-poem is a 
fine example of reflective verse....... Many of the pieces in this volume are 
written in a light and pleasing vein, but the deeper note is not far off. The 
following sonnet on ‘ Gibraltar’ is an example of the author's work at its best 
[quotation]....... Ours, at least, shall not be the ‘ruthless foot’ to rend so 
graceful and delicate a flower of verse as this.” 





Oxford: B. H. BLACKWELL, Broad Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MABSHALL & CO., Ltd. 





Meryon, 1892; Whistler's Etchings, 1899; Men of Character, 3 vols., 
1838; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. £30 
offered for Vauity Fair, in parts, 1847-3. Books out of print supplied. 





or from the Office, at 18, Gd, cach. By post, 1s. 9d, 


Catalogue free.-—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


The Times, reviewing Professor Fuchs’s work and another, says :— “ Both 
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THE SECOND Number of the Combined Newspaper, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and | 
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LAND AND WATER, z 

J 

IS PUBLISHED TO-DAY, and contains Numerous Articles and IIlustrations of special 
interest to all Country Lovers and Dwellers. Roy: 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS. Th 
MY FAVOURITE COUNTY—SOMERSETSHIRE: The Garden of the West. Beautifully = 
Illustrated with Photos, 

THE COUNTRY KITCHEN GARDEN. By C. J. Cornisu. : By! 
FLOWER SPLENDOURS. tead 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. By “ Martopr.” qua: 
THE HARDY CYPRIPEDIUMS. The Best of Orchids for the Open Air. (Lllustrated.) abs¢ 
THE DUTCH FARMER AT HOME. By “Hons Couns.” wd 
PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE SEASIDE. Hints for Holiday Makers, evol 
ANGLING. A Day with the Yellow Dun. Mi 
TIGER SHOOTING. A Day in the Indian Jungle. (lllustrated.) viev 
BEAUTIFUL GUN ENGRAVING. Some Specimens of Workmanship. (Illustrated.) unic 
SHOOTING PROSPECTS. Reports from the Moors and Forcsts. we 
FAWN CATCHING IN THE HIGHLANDS. yors 
MODERN GAME SHOOTING. — 
THROUGH THE GREEN. Reflections on the Ladies’ Golf Championship. TH 


THE ADVANTAGES OF UNORTHODOX BATTING. By Capt. E. G. Wrvarv. D80 
(Capt. of Hants C.C. XI.) ’ Uy 


A FAMOUS POLO REGIMENT. 

PROSPECTS OF THE INTER-REGIMENTAL POLO TOURNAMENT. W 
THE STUD: Decline of the Blacklock Family. 

MOTOR TOPICS. A Lesson from France. 

VETERINARY HINTS. 





Ask for To-day’s Issue of. . E 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN wi 
and LAND AND WATER a 


At any Bookstall or Newsagent’s. Price 6d., or, to save you trouble, you can fill in the Rl 
subjoined Order Form and forward it to 


THE PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Feap 

ORDER FORM. 
Please send me To-day's Issue of ‘The County Gentleman and Land and Water,” for - 
which I beg to enclose you 64d, in stamps. ' 8 Tr 
Rs iienicscccsnanivnsvisodononenyrseeonerenerstetonnesurnenenennmnnupimceineiesieumeas te eae z 
I  peccesanc pte niinctnnperitinenlnencnittencitladmsiastnaiemnaile aban big 


Sp. 10/6/05. 
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G F. WATTS 


neminiscences by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON 


With 5 FULL-PAGE Illustrations in COLOUR, 
4 PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS, and 
97 other Illustrations from HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
DRAWINGS, mostly by G. F. WATTS, and 
8 Facsimiles of Handwriting. 


Royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, with Design 
on Cover by Watts, 21s. net. 





This work is the result of a friendship 
petween the great Artist and the Author, 
extending over twenty-eight years. 


It contains many incidental references 
and intimate touches concerning the 
jeading British Painters of the last 
quarter ofa century. But the value and 
absorbing interest of the work are in 
the many descriptions of WATTS at 
work in his studio and of the intellectual 
evolution of his noblest Pictures, 


Mrs. Barrington’s knowledge of Watts’ 
views of art and of his methods is quite 
unique; and at his request she acted 
as his official interpreter, and aided 
him constantly by her suggestion and 
criticism. 

THE SENSITIVE, and other Pieces. 


By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 


Printed on UNBLEACHED ARNOLD Hand-made Paper. 
Limited to 500 Copies. 


Feap. 8vo, half-cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
An Historical Drama. 
By JAMES F. WAIGHT, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


READY JUNE 14th. 


BIRD LIFE GLIMPSES. 
By EDMUND SELOUS. 


With 12 Chapter Headings and 6 Full-page Illustrations by G, E, LODGE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 


RUSKIN PockEeT REPRINTS. 


30 VOLUMES NOW READY, 














20 WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. net; Leather limp, 3s, 6d. 
net, each ; 
ALSO 10 VOLUMES WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Cloth limp, 3s, 6d. net; Leather limp, 4s. 6d. net, each; 
INCLUDING 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 


Vol. I., with 94 Illustrations. Vol. II., with 50 Illustrations. 
Vol. III., with 20 Illustrations. 


THE POETRY of ARCHITECTURE 


With 29 Illustrations, [June 14th, 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. 


Being an Account of the Battle and of the Events which led up 
to it, with a Collection of the Poems and Ballads written there- 
upon between 1805 and 1905. By Henry Newsout, Author 
of “ The Sailing of the Longships,” “ Admirals All,” &c. With 
Portrait of Lord Nelson, Maps and Plans, large crown 8vo, 





5s. net, 
“ A stirring and a pathetic record; clear and sympathetic in its narrative 
portions, and usefully comprehensive in its tactical details. The book 


fulfils its purpose excellently; and apart from the success it may achieve 
among adults, it will be popular as a gift for English boys who have that love 
of the sea and its heroes which ought to be their hereditary dower.”—Globe, 


BYGONE YEARS. Personal Reminis- 


cences, By the Hon. Freperick LEVESoN-GowER, Witha 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY 


Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. 3ased on Samuel Birch’s 
Famous Work. By Henry B. WALTERS, M.A., Assistant in 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, 
£3 3s. net, 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES. 


With an Appendix on the British Canal Problem. By EpwiINn 
A. Pratt, Author of “The Organization of Agriculture,” 
Trade Unionism and British Industry,” &c. With Ilustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘A valuable book for railway men, traders, and others who are interested, 
either theoretically or practically, in the larger aspects of the economic 
problem of how goods are best brought to market...... Ably states the 
railway position in the controversy, and brings into a readable and well- 
sustained narrative a great deal of information about railway legislation and 
finance.” —Scotsman, 


ROMANO LAVO LIL; or, The Word 


Book of the Gypsy Language. By the late GEoRGE BoRRow. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book has been out of print for many years, but the revived 
interest in Borrow’s writings has called for a reprint. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF 
THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. By Sir 
ALFRED LYALL, P.C., Author of “ Asiatic Studies,” “ Life of 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava.” With 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 
5s, net. 


CHEAP EDITION.—With Maps and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. net. 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. Bisuop (Isabella L. Bird). 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THEIR HISTORY. By the late 
DEAN STANLEY. With Coloured Maps, demy 8vo, 5s, net. 


MARY DEANE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. By 


Mary DEANE, Author of “The Rose Spinner,” “ Treasure and 


Heart.” 6s, 
SCHOOL. 
A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
JUNE. Demy 4to, 6d. net, 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

a i ig SCHOOLS FROM A HIGHER POINT OF VIEW. By the 
tev 2aTON, 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES. By H. R. Brasvey. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS COMPARED. By A Fsencu Bor. 

Translated by ALGE amos WaRREN. 

SOC DAY BY DAY. 

OU ADER 3 vaIL _™ Lancast 

TO ur MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING "ON A PROPER BASIS.—III. 

By CLouDESLEY Brereton, M 

ELC UCATION IN SCOTLAND.—VI. “The Universities. By Jouw Ciarxe, M.A, 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: The Now Geometry. Is Euclid Logically 

Complete? By E. Buppen, M.A., c. 

THE ED CATION OF THE LABOURER By J. C. Mepp. 

MUNICIPAL sae tka pee By An EpucatTion SRCRETARY. 

THE BOOK AN WRITE Mr. Vachell’s “The Hill.” 

COMMON- “ROOM PAPERS. mi in Secondary Schools. 
EETON, 

LIBRARIES IN JAPAN. By C. E. A. Bepwett. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS.—I. Staffordshire. 

REVIEW : A School History of England. 

MINOR NOTICES. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By H. Frassr 


II. Bolton, 








London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A TREATISE ON PLAGUE: dealing with the Historical, Epidemiological, Clinical 
Therapeutic, and Preventive Aspects of the Disease. Dy W. J. SIMPSON, M.D.Aberd., F.R.C.P.Lond., D.P.H.Camb., Professor of Hygiene Ki : 
College, London; Lecturer on Tropical Hygiene, London School of Tropical Medicine ; formerly Health Officer, Calcutta; Medical Adviser to A 
Government of Cape Colony during the Outbreak of Plague in 1901; Commissioner for the Colonial Office to Inquire into the Causes of the Contin: . 
of the Plague in Hong Kong. With Maps and Illustrations, royal 8vo, 16s. net. uance 

. LANCET.—‘ We congratulate Prof. Simpson upon the completeness of his work. He has given to the prootiont physician an accurate guide to 
diagnosis and the treatment of plague ; the bacteriologist will find here a trustworthy account of the plague bacillus, its natnre, its virulence, angl its viele 

the sanitarian will read of the way in which to deal practically with an epidemic ; and the politician, if he will but realise the condition of India as recorded {2 

these pages, will be enabled to form some idea of the pressing calamity, whicli threatens to assume aspects and proportions that may in the near future a 

most strenuous endeavours to allay.” manip 


HARVARD LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. By J. E. Sanpys, Litt), 


Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, Hon, Litt.D.Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES: a Handbook for Curators. Translated by 


Permission of the Authorities of the Royal Museums, from the German of Dr. FRIEDRICH RATHGEN, Director of the Laboratory of the Ro 
Museums, Berlin, by GEORGE A. AUDEN, M.A., M.D.Cantab., and HAROLD A, AUDEN, M.Sc. Vict., D.Sc.Ttibingen. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net, on 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF LEICESTER. Being a Scries of Extracts from tho 


Archives of the Corporation of Leicester. Vol. III., 1509-1603. Edited by MARY BATESON, Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. Revised b 
W. H. STEVENSON, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and J. E, STOCKS, M.A., Rector of Misterton, Archdeacon of Leicester, Royal 8 y 
25s. net. A Prospectus will be sent on application. rm 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL: a Historical Sketch. By R. L. Orrtey, Canon of Christ 


Church, and Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE.—* This book is intended to supplement the SHORT HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS (published in 1901) imwhich 


the writer was unable to deal particularly with the development of religion in Israel.” 


THE PLATONIC CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY AND ITS CONNEXION WITH 


- THE THEORY, OF IDEAS, An Essay which obtained the Hare Prize, 1903. By R. K. GAYE, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo 
cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net. 


VEDIC METRE IN ITS HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. By E. Vernon Arvorp, Litt.D, 


Professor of Latin in the University College of North Wales; formerly Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy S8vo. [Nearly ready, 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By the late Sir Georce Ganrien Sroxes, 


Bart., Sc.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Past Pres. R.S., &c, Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with brief Historical Notes and References, 
Vol. V. (Concluding Volume), Demy 8vo, 15s, (Already published, Vols. I.-IV., 15s. each.) 














CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
A Series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan, and giving faithful Reproductions of the Original Texts, 
Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 
NEW VOLUME NEARLY READY. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY.—POEMS (Miscellanies, The Mistresse, Pindarique Odes, Davideis, 
Verses written on several occasions). Edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. (70 be followed by the Prose and English Plays.) 


SAMUEL BUTLER.—HUDIBRAS. Written in the Time of the | RICHARD CRASHAW.—STEPS TO THE TEMPLE, DELIGHTS 
late Wars. The Text edited by A. R. WALLER. OF THE MUSES, and other Poems. The Text edited by A. R. Wautuze, 


ROGER ASCHAM.—ENGLISH WORKS (Toxophilus, Report | THOMAS HOBBES.—LEVIATHAN or the Matter, Forme, and 
of the Affaires and State of Germany, The Scholemaster). Edited by Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiasticall and Civil. The Text edited by 
Wituum Apis Wricut, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. A. lt. WALLER, 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 


EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST. By Sir R. K. Dovexas, Keeper of Oriental Printed 


Books and MSS., British Museum. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps, 7s. 6d. 
MORNING ADVERTISER.—* This work both by reason of its reliability and compactness, and the authority possesse 
should, find its way to the bookshelves of every earnest inquirer as to the story of Eastern developments and complications.’ 
THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D. 
NEW VOLUME READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE LANDS OF THE EASTERN CALIPHATE, Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia, 


By G. LE STRANGE, Author of ‘‘ Baghdad During the Abbasid Caliphate,” ‘‘ Palestine under the 





1 by its author, will doubtless, as it 





from the Moslem Conquest to the Time of Timur. 
Moslems,” &c. Large crown 8vo, with 10 Maps, 15s. 
THE CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 
General Editor—ARTIIUR E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, VOL. IIT. 

TREES. . A Handbook of Forest Botany for the Woodlands and the Laboratory. By H. 
MARSHALL WARD, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. Vol. III. FLOWERS and INFLORESCENCES, Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Already published :—Vol. I, BUDS and TWIGS; Vol. IT. LEAVES. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 43. 6d. net each, 
(To be completed in 6 vols. :—IV. FRUITS and SEEDS. V. SEEDLINGS. Vi. GENERAL CHARACTERS. ) 
_ TIMES.—“ A work that cannot fail to appeal to all who are interested in the trees and shrubs of our woodlands, and it ought to be no less useful to the 





fessional forester.” d ~ 
-™ FIELD.—" This set of volumes should find a place in the country-house library, and in those of institutions devote] to natural history.” 


THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


M.A., A. D, HALL, M.A., T. 1. MIDDLETON, M.A., and T. B. WOOD, M.A., in Consultation with W. BATESON, M.A., F.B.S, 





i . H, BIFFEN 
aeanniedanian F J. BR. CAMPBELL, B.Sc., and W. SOMERVILLE, M.A., D.Sc, 
NOW READY.—Vot. I., Part II., MAY, 1905, 
CONTENTS. 


1. CROWTHER, CHARLES.—Variation in the Composition of Cow’s Milk. 5. HALL, A. D,—On the Accumulation of Fertility by Land Allowed to Run 


2. WOOD, T. B., and BERRY, R. A.—Variation in the Chemical Composition ild. 
of Mangels. (Eight figures in text.) 6. BIFFEN, R. H.—The Inheritance of Sterility in the Barleys. (One figure 
8. DYMOND, T. S., HUGHES, F., and JUPE, C. W. C.—The Influence of in text.) 
Sulphates as Manure upon the Yield and Feeding Value of Crops, 7, HALL, A. D.—Variation in Composition of the Swede. 
4. CAVE, T. W.—“ Black-Quarter ”’ in Sheep. 
JHE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE will be issued as matorial accumulates, aiming at quarterly parts of about 100 pages, 
with plates and figures, four parts to constitute a volume. 


The Subscription Price, payable in advance, is 15s. net per vol., post-free; single numbers, 5s. net. A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
Cc. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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